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A LOVE STORY. 


“Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow.”’ 
Barton Grey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


T is five o’clock Pp. M. The faint lights in the sky, and the dull 
shade falling over the roofs of the houses, tell that night is 
gathering over the city. The door is open between the two rooms, 
studio and bedroom, occupied by Miss Silverthorn and her protégée, 
Miss Holme. Miss Silverthorn is in the inner room, standing by the 
severe-looking little round iron washstand, washing her short, plump 
white hands. In the studio the bright little coal-fire in the Franklin 
stove is burning well, a kettle of hot water on top of it, suggesting 
that tea may be made as soon as any one desires it ; and in the fire- 
light the thickly hung studies and finished landscapes on the ‘wall, 
the twinkling ivy-leaves, the white statuette on a bracket in the corner, 
the outline of two easels, and the polished shape of the piano, that 
newly added piece of the studio’s furniture, are revealed. Some 
figure is seated at the piano, and a very pure fresh voice is singing 
in the silent room. Miss Silverthorn dries her hands on a towel, 
comes in quietly, and lies down on the hard, short little green sofa. 
The young person at the piano wears a long dress that falls in plain 
soft folds upon the floor, and part of her hair is trailing in a loose 
bright tress which has many little rings and curls in it; there isa 
fresh white rose somewhere in her hair—they always contrive to 
have a few fresh flowers in those rooms — and when she turns her head 
a little, the fire-light shows the grave white beauty of her face, with 
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its soft curves and shadows. This face brightens all Miss Silver- 
thorn’s visions of the future ; she has a motherly passion for it ; she 
is vastly proud of Lois altogether ; her beauty, her voice, her success 
in pleasing all to whom she has been presented by her. Miss 
Silverthorn lies on the little green sofa and listens to the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” for it is this ballad with which Lois is adding to 
the twilight charm, a ballad of which Miss Silverthorn is particularly 
fond. Not that the little lady has much to regret in “ Auld Lang 
Syne ;” she has more friends now than she had in the hey-day of her 
youth ; those who have passed away from the conflict and faded out 
of her life have not left her desolate ; she has succeeded pretty well 
in the object she had before her when she came to New York several 
years ago—she is known and praised, that is both her pictures and 
she are ; she is invited everywhere she cares to go, and she is a con- 
tented, prosaic little body, with a good appetite and a clear conscience. 
The most prosaic of us like to feel sentimental at times, however ; 
Miss Mary Silverthorn hears “ Auld Lang Syne” with tears in her 
eyes, recalls her lost youth, and can even conjure up in fancy a girlish 
attachment to the son of the rector in her native village ; to be sure, 
he was never a handsome lad, but he died young, and that thought 
casts some romance over him. 

“ Sing it over,” says Miss Silverthorn, as Lois pauses ; and Lois 
sings it over, and then wanders off into a strain of German music, 
which suggests the German name she saw written on a door on their 
floor of the studio-building ; she had noticed it because of the foreign 
handwriting and the queer pretty little flourishes under the name 
“ E. Bernhard.” +Miss Silverthorn said that its owner was a young 
German who composed music and gave music-lessons. Then Lois 
falls to singing again, and as her voice soars high and clear, Miss 
Silverthorn is conscious that somebody in passing has paused by the 
door. ‘The step is heard again, and returns and pauses. 

“Ts it somebody looking for anything, or somebody listening to 
her voice ? ” she wonders, and noiselessly crosses the room and quietly 
opens the door. It was Herr Bernhard. (She told Lois afterwards 
about it; he was standing there in the hall, his hands clasped 
together. ‘Ach! Himmel!” he said, “ What heffenly voice have 
you in there?”) And then she asked him in. He was a young man, 
with very broad smooth brows, and short curly brown locks of hair, 
and bright quick eyes. 

“I could not help it, Mees Olme,” he said, apologetically, looking 
at her seriously out of his bright eyes as Miss Silverthorn presents 
him. “I had to leesten. Will net you sing once more?” 

Miss Silverthorn has made a light, and he can see fully to what a 
handsome young woman with what gracious eyes he has been pre- 
sented. He is to her only one out of a dozen men whom she has 
met since coming to New York ; but she is kind to, and, in a certain 
sense, interested in them all. She sings for him. And then she 
makes him play for her, and sees the grasp his clean firm hand takes 
of the keys, and watches how he dashes through a rapid, brilliant 
piece of music. He turns after that and drops his hands. 

“It is my violin I love the best,” he says, half timidly. “There is 
no instrument, not one, that has power to tell a story so well.” 
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“Will you bring it in and play for us some evening?” Miss 
Silverthorn asks: and he promises, and goes. 

He does come and bring the violin. He becomes a part of that 
pleasant visit to New York, one of the figures to be remembered when 
she looks back on it and counts up the varying incidents and amuse- 
ments of that three months’ stay. Many a night Lois recalls when a 
certain celebrated landscape-painter, whom she and Miss Silverthorn 
call “THe Great Artist” between themselves, is drinking of “ the 
cup that cheers but not inebriates,” his long, awkward figure loung- 
ing against a corner of the mantelpiece, and his dark eyes studying 
the canvasses on their easels ; while Miss Mary Silverthorn toasts 
a last slice of bread before the fire, and her friend, Miss F. , from 
the floor below, who paints in water-colors, is unrolling a bundle of 
fancy-work in gay worsteds, and Ernst Bernhard, with his violin on 
his arm, is fingering the strings in a caressing way, while she herself 
is playing a low prelude on the piano to the duett they will presently 
open. “Dans ma Bohémie,’ she hums to herself; she does not 
quite pronounce the words, for fear these artists may not quite care 
to be set down as “ Bohemians,” even in the best sense ; Miss F 
especially is careful that every one should proclaim the eminent re- 
spectability of this independent life of theirs, and would in a red-hot 
fashion resent having it called “Bohemian.” But the freedom, the 
frankness, the day-by-day content and gayety of this lonely-seeming 
life —the sociability among the “old inhabitants” of the studio- 
buildings, charm Lois. Oh! the cosy breakfasts, for which they broil 
their own steak or chops over the little coal-fire, and, make the coffee 
with hot water from that convenient little kettle, always on top of 
the stove ; the occasional luncheons ; and the dinners for which they 
sally forth to a restaurant ; the sociable tea-and-toast at night, eaten 
in their own room or in Miss F ’s. The milkman and baker 
come around in the building early in the morning, and they take 
their rolls and milk in every day. The postman comes around too, 
and drops with a whistle, into the letter-box in their door, the maga- 
zine Mr. Maurice sends Lois, letters, newspapers, invitations now and 
then, and blanks enclosed from Art Exhibitions which Miss Silver- 
thorn is invited to fill out with the names of such pictures as she will 
contribute ; and labels on which she is to write their names, their 
prices, if for sale, and the address to which they must be returned. 
Of the blanks thus enclosed to her, Miss Mary pasted one on a 
painting of a child’s head by Lois, one which she had painted at 
Holme Park, had brought on with her, and retouched in Miss Mary’s 
studio. The cartman called for the paintings, and this went with 
Miss Silverthorn’s, and was hung, early in December. Lois went on 
the second day of the exhibition, and with beating heart saw that 
there was a little group before it. 

“ Aint it a little dear?” said a stout, motherly-looking lady, hold- 
ing her gold eye-glasses in one hand and her catalogue in the other. 
Lois flushed beautifully, Miss Silverthorn smiled radiantly, and they 
moved on, making the tour of the rooms. The Great Artist was 
there, talking with a confrére. He turned and came to meet them. 

“Your little picture is really a gem, Miss Holme. I have been 
looking at it half-an-hour. It is sold already, I see.” 
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“Oh, is it?” cried Lois, her whole face changing. “I did not 
notice that. I did not think it would sell at all, but Miss Mary 
marked the price and sent it. Oh! to think that I have sold my dear 
little ‘September’ !” 

“Is it‘ September’? I thought it was just ‘Autumn’ generally ; 
that wreath of leaves is the daintiest thing!” His homely face 
looked almost as radiant as hers ; he had the secret satisfaction of 
having done a kind deed, for it was his warm praise and confident 
prediction of the future fame to be attained by the young artist, had 
sold the picture. 

“May I introduce my friend?” he asked, giving the brother 
artist’s name; it was one that made both ladies eagerly assent, and 
another celebrity, with very calm, polished manners, a big beard, 
and a faultlessly fashionable costume, was talking to them in a 
moment. “The Great Artist” turned away; presently he came 
back. 

“TI have found out the gentleman who bought your picture, Miss 
Holme. He would feel very much honored if you would allow him 
to be presented ; and you can decide the name for him —‘ Autumn,’ 
as labelled, or ‘ September.’ ” 

Miss Holme assents ; and presently feels that a great pair of dark 
eyes are devouring her face, and that an exquisitely arrayed gentle- 
man, with a flower in his button-hole, is bowing before her. 

He zs a gentleman, and a rather bright and witty one. She is a 
little afraid of his eyes at first, for he cannot help the admiration 
that flashes into them again and again as she turns here and there 
in speaking and questioning, and he catches new views of her lovely 
face, and hears again and again the pure, calm voice that seems 
somewhere to have a thrill in it. Miss Silverthorn and the second 
artist move a little toward them, and Miss Silverthorn speaks to the 
young man, and so does her companion. Lois quickly gathers from 
their talk that he is the nephew of a Mrs. W , at whose charming 
house so many of the artists and lions of the day gather, and where 
she and Miss Silverthorn have been invited and entertained once 
since her coming to New York. 

The two ladies leave the exhibition flushed and smiling, the 
Great Artist and his celebrated confrére attending them to the door, 
and the young man with the flower in his button-hole accompanying 
them to the street and the horse-cars. 

“Ts it ‘ Autumn’ or ‘September’? ” he asks, as he assists Lois to 
the rear platform of the car. She pauses. O sweet September! O 
bitter September! The month of late roses when Harvey wooed so 
well! ‘The month of early red leaves when Harvey and his bride 
came home one short year later! After all, the month means her 
past life to her, bitter and sweet ; and this is her first success in the 
new career. She will name the picture for the past, and be done 
with it all in that final act. 

“‘ September,” she says. 

“Good-bye, and thank you,” says Miss Silverthorn. He doffs his 
hat, and the car rolls away, leaving him standing on the crossing, 
looking after them. 
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“My Lake George view has been sold,” Miss Silverthorn says to 
her companion, presently. 

“Oh, Miss Mary! Hasit? For $600?” 

“ Yes, for $600.” 

“Tam so glad. How selfish of me not to have thought to ask of 
it before!” 

“ Not at all, not at all. And I don’t believe anything could have 
pleased me as the fact that yours was so promptly picked up. Did 
you hear that young gentleman ask frst if you were with me, and 
afterwards if he might come up to my studio to-morrow? He’s very 
rich, Lois ; and all that family have a certain weight. If they begin 
to praise you, I shall be satisfied. Only don’t let it turn your head ; 
you've got a deal to do yet.” 

And satisfying her mind that she had wisely tempered triumphal 
congratulations with cautious counsel, Miss Silverthorn allowed her 
face to beam cloudlessly all the way home. 


Miss Mary Silverthorn’s Fournad. 


December.— The other day, as I was serenely at work alone, Lois 
having gone down to Stewart’s to do some shopping, a knock came at 
the door, and I opened it to a tall pale gentleman, with kind, well- 
opened brown eyes, and a soft long beard, who glanced past me in- 
quiringly into the studio, and then asked, smiling, “Is it Miss Silver- 
thorn?” 

I told him that it was, and he said that his name was Blythe, and 
that being in the city he had called to see Miss Holme. I knew 
all about him, of course, when he said his name, and asked him in, 
gave him the easy-chair, and told him she’d be in in a few minutes. 
We had not been chatting long, when I heard her step and an accom- 
panying one. She opened the door, and I saw that a certain dark 
young gentleman, the owner of “ September,” had managed, as he 
so frequently does, to meet and walk home with her. I think he was 
coming in, when Lois gave a little start, and with astonishment and 
pleasure mingling in the “immaculate white and red” of her face, 
flew to meet Mr. Blythe with both hands held out. They both looked 
so beaming as they clasped hands that the young man at the door 
clouded up and stepped back. 

“Come in, come in!” I cried. I saw a certain straightening pro- 
cess pass over his face, and he came in, quite himself, and shook 
hands with me. Lois introduced him. The two gentlemen glanced 
at each other sharply, and then I suppose Eugene saw the gray hairs 
in Mr. Blythe’s hair and beard, and the thin hands and pale forehead 
that plainly show how sickly he is, and he appeared amiable at once. 
They stood there, one on either side of her, for a few moments, the 
three exchanging little courtesies of speech, and Lois looking so well 
and bright that I do not wonder that the two watched her so. There 
was a cheerfulness and glow and gayety about her that she has never 
had before ; we have been used to see her wearing only white or black, 
and having generally a grave, sweet, serious look, and I think the 
soft color worn at her throat and the rich fur-trimmed cloak and the 
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plume in her hat became her as well as the altered look. When 
Eugene left, as he presently chose to, Mr. Blythe asked who he was. 
I informed him, and she told him about the sale of her picture “ Sep- 
tember.” He sat down beside Lois on the sofa, listening with smiling 
eyes. 

“Tt has been just three months since that night you told me you 
were coming to New York,” he said, presently. ‘“ What a white slip 
of a thing you looked that night! You have revolutionised her, Miss 
Silverthorn.” 

“ T have tried to make her happy,” I said. 

“And she has kept me at work,” Lois says. “I have been painting 
hard every day.” ‘There was a spirited group of figures in her new 
picture which testified to that. “ And we have such good times,” 
Lois goes on. “We have real concerts here sometimes—a young 
German teacher, with bright eyes, and a violin that can ask the very 
heart out of your body —” 

“Great Heavens! my friends. And is this the life devoted to 
painting, and independent of men? I have been deceived.” 

“You do not know what good things a violin puts into one’s head,” 
she answers. “When Herr Bernhard is playing alone, I shut my 
eyes and see all the tragedies and joys of life grouping themselves 
before me: I see faces, I hear voices I never heard. I have seen, 
while he played, groups of people, each with faces telling all their 
life’s stories and modes of thought, standing, kneeling, parting, clasp- 
ing hands in the presence of death and anguish. I sketched this 
very group while he was here one night ; my pencil went of its own 
accord, and if he had stopped too soon I should never have had it 
done — never those mouths, or the twist of those fingers as the hands 
clasp.” 

(I remember the night; the grave preoccupied look, the steady, 
rapid hand, and the sweet lights that came and went as she sketched, 
and Herr Bernhard played himself weary with the violin— a wail- 
ing, lost sort of an instrument, which never sounds comfortable to me 
unless it plays dance-music ; and when it gets to going in those 
diabolical, heartrending strains, I always do think of a piece of 
dance-music gone to Purgatory for its worldly light-mindedness.) 

“T would like to hear your musician,” Mr. Blythe replies. 

“ He is in here two or three times a week,” she says, simply. “ You 
can easily do that. What are you in New York for, and how long 
will you stay?” 

“T am in New York to amuse myself, and I shall stay as you help 
me in the undertaking. Brenford is hopelessly dull. Christmas 
festivities are looked forward to—there are to be three parties in 
Christmas week, I believe, and Minnie is all excitement over clothes 
and beaux. I found it all very heavy, and took myself off for a 
change.” 

“ When did you see any of my people?” 

“The day before I left, they were all well. Miss Nelly says she 
can’t do without you much longer. She takes great pains with your 
kitten, she says, and feeds old Fortune, your dog, with perfect regu- 
larity ; but she thinks Fortune is sick and needs some homceopathic 
remedies.” 
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“ Mother can doctor him,” Lois replies, quite earnestly. “Is he 
sick, really ?” 

“T did see Mrs. Holme with a box full of small bottles, anxiously 
looking over it, the other day; but whether she was doctoring 
Fortune or the gardener’s little girl, who was in the room, I den’t 
know. I know she gives the pellets to Mrs. Alexander — I saw her. 
Harvey laughs at them, and Mistress Louise looks as sober as fate, 
with her taper pink tongue held out, and your mother gently dropping 
the little pellets on it.” 

“If I had not been fonder of painting I should have been a 
doctor,” Lois says, foiding her veil. “I should like to study the 
science of medicine ; it is so curious, so mysterious, and certain 
remedies have such strange affinities for people of certain tem- 
peraments. It carries you so far. One can never léarn enough 
in this life. I want to know about the union of minds and bodies. 
[ saw an old man the other day in the cars,” she goes on, “an old 
man in a bottle-green overcoat and a shabby high hat; he had a 
peculiar broad, short chin and protruding under-jaw, a snake style of 
face ; he looked aimless and foolish ; he was so old, with reverend 
white hair, and his worn-out lower teeth kept harmlessly babbling 
against his upper lip. What sentient feeling had he? What life 
was in him? Body or soul, which was the farther gone? And 
then the car halted, and somebody jumped in and sat down ; and 
here was a young man — scarcely twenty, I should say — rosy, beard- 
less, happy, with one of those short upper lips that suggest the 
Grecian type of physically beautiful youth. He did look so happy — 
that short upper lip curled up so above his fine white teeth ; and he 
looked so easy, so well kept, so intelligent, so active in mind and 
body —and what of it was physical, youthful strength and elasticity, 
and how much of it was character? And so I go and see, and study 
and wonder when and where I shall know more.” 

‘‘ All in the right time and place, my dear,” Mr. Maurice said. 
“And keep your eyes open and your own mind free and clear. All 
the world’s your book now, and there is a zest in studying it. Have 
you been out a great deal?” 

“As much as I liked. Everybody has been so good to me this 
winter, and has combined so to make me have good times.” 

Everybody has indeed seemed to wish to serve and please this new 
and fair young queen, and I am so proud of her! Unspoiled, serene, 
gracious, she takes and gives pleasant courtesies. She is so blessedly 
safe from falling in love! I give thanks often for that love-affair of 
last year, which I so rebelled against at the time, not knowing it was 
the very thing necessary to disenchant and sober her and arm her for 
future life. If we could only look ahead! If she hadn’t once liked 
and learned to unlike Harvey “le débonnaire,” she would have been 
more easily moved this winter ; but he and men generally are plainly 
and simply discerned at their true value now. “I don’t pretend to 
say I dislike all men,” she said to me soberly one night. “ They are 
kind, and I like some of them. But sometimes — well, sometimes 
I wish I could never see another man or hear one speak. To hear 
them talk of eternal love and faithfulness ! — why, the very first man 
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Adam was a coward, and turned on the wife who carried to him the 
half of what she enjoyed ; the first one of them didn’t know what 
devoted love meant, and his sons are no wiser.” And I bless heaven, 
and hope she may continue so to believe ! 

I am not at all uneasy about her friendship with Mr. Maurice, close 
and warm as that appears to be. They are out together now every 
fair day arm-in-arm —his arm in hers, for she is the stronger of the 
two. He has a wonderful power of combativeness against disease ; 
frail as his body is, his will and intellect sustain it, and he is one of 
the pleasantest of companions. He is going South in a few days now, 
to try the climate there through the next three or four severe months. 
Lois has urged him to go; I think she is afraid he will die if he 
does not. He has not for a long time stayed in one place so long as 
he has lately. stayed in Brenford, and I cannot think what has kept 
him unless it was the pleasure of being with her. 

He was up here last night, and so were Eugene and the Great 
Artist. Christmas is near, and Lois will go home for a while then, 
so they come oftener than evernow. ‘The Great Artist laughs at and 
with her, but he yields to her charm no less than the others, and to 
her they all defer. I think her power is not only that she is beautiful, 
that she is a woman, an artist, that she has tact ; but that she is good. 
I think they see that there is no evil in her, that she is not selfish or 
malicious, or envious or untruthful ; that there is great purify and 
goodness in her heart, and they reverence the rare type of woman- 
hood. 

They were discussing a quarrel which has lately agitated two 
members of our circle, and the acrimony and lack of dignity 
characterising it. “Of course,” said the Great Artist, shouldering 
the mantelpiece in his favorite and ungainly attitude, “Smith has 
behaved foolishly ; but he was inordinately provoked.” 

“Why should he allow himself to be provoked?” said Eugene, 
with a glance towards the gentle young lady whose approval he 
watched for. “It is better to keep possession of one’s self; that 
there should be provocation does not necessarily imply being pro- 
voked.” 

“ That is all very pretty,” returned the Great Artist, who studied 
the ceiling so carefully that I cast an apprehensive eye to the corners, 
to be sure no cobwebs marred its beauty—“ very pretty. Just try to 
persuade an interested party to ignore an enemy’s impertinence. 
You can’t be cool forever, unless you’re more of a fish than a man. 
But,” dropping his eyes from the ceiling now, “I beg Miss Holme’s 
pardon,” (really, I don’t believe the man knew J was there) ; “ battles 
are not to be fought over again before her.” 

* But I cannot help thinking,” Miss Holme says, “that one of the 
best texts for daily life is, ‘ Fret not thyself ;’ it ought to be hung up 
everywhere, in business offices, in public halls, in homes. The 
unloveliness and the folly and the waste of this ‘fret’! It is so 
much more dignified and easy and serene not to be fretted ; if one 
could always laugh at what is annoying, would think of all sides 
before giving way to the smallest excitement, why then —” 

“Why then, Utopian, the world would stand still, the newspapers 
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come to an end, the religious societies have nothing to interest them, 
the gossips die of ennui, and the devil breakfast before reading his 
despatches. The spice of existence would be gone, and one-half of 
the world cease to amuse itself at the expense of the other. What 
then?” 

“In the way of keeping perfectly calm whatever befall,” said Mr. 
Maurice, “ it strikes me that yesterday, when walking through a sunny 
avenue with a serene-voiced young lady of our acquaintance, we came 
upon one of those rolling abominations called baby-carriages, in 
which a child was lying twisted into a most uncomfortable position, 
while the nurse who pushed it had her eyes anywhere except on her 
charge and a two-year-old who toddled beside her, and whose hand 
she held, straining its shoulder upwards abominably. ‘The young 
lady eyed her with some indignation ; the little one who walked 
pulled away from his nurse and ran two or three steps towards us 
alone, stumbled and fell. Nursery-maid seized it, slapped it heartily, 
and jerking it by the hand, started on. Her Serene Highness imme- 
diately addressed her, in a voice balmy as a May morning, but with 
very indignant eyes: ‘Whose little children are these?’ ‘The nurse 
stared and tried to pass. ‘Whose children do you nurse?’ repeats 
the young lady, intercepting her with a valiant front. The girl hesi- 
tated, and at last gave the name of her mistress. ‘ Now,’ said this 
young lady, in a voice trembling with excitement, ‘I shall go to your 
mistress at once and take pains to tell her that you maltreat her 
babies on the public street ; and I hope you will be more careful in 
your next situation!’ I would have liked to have thwarted that young 
lady’s desire as much as to have crossed the path of a young typhoon. 
Yet she is always calm.” 

“TI hope the young lady fulfilled her threat,” said the Great 
Artist. 

“She tells me she fulfils all her promises.” 

“T hope she met with no rudeness,” said Eugene. 

“ She did not,” said Lois, quietly, though she had flushed a little. 
“ She was treated very respectfully by the poor young Mamma: who had 
suspected the girl of several small cruelties before, and who declared 
that she should now be dismissed at once. But I am not at all sorry 
I took the trouble.” 

“ And how about looking at all sides before we decide to become 
angry ?” queries the Great Artist. ‘“ Suppose your nurse had a sick 
sister to support off her wages? Suppose she had been greatly 
troubled lately by a drunken brother, or had just had a letter from the 
faithless coachman living next door but one to say that he was about 
to marry Sarah Mary? How then?” 

“ | did think of that,” she said. “ Her mistress told me all about 
her.” 

“ And which was the case?” 

“ She was going to be married in two weeks to the baker around 
the corner!” Miss Holme replies, with a low, triumphant burst of 
laughter. 

We went by Herr Bernhard’s door a couple of days ago, and saw 
him within, writing ; the door was ajar, for his room had been over- 
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heated by his stove while he was out. He looked up and came to 
speak to us. “ Mees Olme, I haf set the worts you gaf me to music,” 
he said ; “ I copy now the last of it. This is the room in which I gif 
my lessons now,” throwing the door wide. “ If you ladies will come 
in, then [I would like to play this for you, and you shall see how it 
will go.” 

We went in. The song was very pretty — something about “a 
face like a rose,” and “ Youth and Hope and Spring,” and a flower- 
ing branch of blossoms — all pretty enough, with a little sad ring in 
the —I think it is a minor-strain, at the last line, “a little soft heart 
broken.” Lois picked up the words somewhere, and Mr. Maurice 
thinks the song is lovely. 

Herr Bernhard has a thoroughly good piano in his small, plain 
room ; and there was an empty bird-cage in the window. 

“Had you a bird?” I asked. “It is gone.” 

“He haf not gone far,” he said, smiling ; “‘Wheet! Wheet!” and 
as he whistled the canary flew towards him and lit in his palm, a 
tame little yellow fellow, with the brightest beads of eyes. “He 
knows me well,” the young German said. “ He will always be flying 
about me when I am here. He will come to me and light on my ear, 
so, and peck at me and sing, and if I write he will come and jump 
up on my pen so that scarcely I can get on for him. He is a good 
bird, a good comrade to me.” The little fellow was twittering and 
singing as his master spoke. F 

“Where did you get him? such a nice one!” I asked. 

“*] — it was a lady who gaf him to me,” he said, and blushed up 
to the eyes. Whoever the lady was, may she keep his heart in peace, 
so that he may see and know this enrapturing Lois without any heart- 
ache as penalty. 

Mr. Maurice has heard our musician now, and enjoyed his playing. 
It has been a bright and pleasant season for us all so far, I think, and 
I shall miss Lois frightfully while she is at home. Mr. Maurice takes 
her away from me a good deal just now, but after Christmas I shall 
have her more to myself. Eugene cannot, though he would, take her 
out so much, and the Great Artist would not though he could. He 
will talk to her by the half-hour here, but it does not seem necessary 
to his enjoyment that he should have her alone. I am afraid that 
Eugene is becoming a little too sentimental ; but it is of no use, and 
he will get over it. Lois says she wishes she could look ahead a 
year or two and see how things will settle down about all these gentle- 
men she knows now, and whom they will all marry at last and be de- 
voted to. For that Eugene, or a cousin of his who also admires her, 
or a certain Mr. Penrose, about whom Mr. Maurice teases her, or any 
of them, will care for her even 4a/fa life-time, she does not for a 
moment believe — blessed be Fate therefor! 


“T am going in two days myself,” Lois says, as Mr. Maurice sits 
down on the green sofa with the announcement that it is his last visit ; 
he leaves that night for Charleston. 

‘But you will come back,” he says ; and then, as she lifts her eye- 
brows and looks at him, “ Not that 7do not expect to come back — 
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good heavens! no; but not for so much longer. Will you write 
often, like a good child?” 

“As often as I feel myself encouraged to write.” 

“Do not forget that. I agree.” 

“Your cousin is going with you, isn’t he?” Miss Silverthorn asks. 

“ My brother-in-law, my youngest brother-in-law, Percy,” he says. 
“He’s a good young fellow, and will keep me in excellent spirits, I 
haven’t a doubt. He’s only nineteen, and the world is all rose-color 
to him.” 

“Do you remember the boy with the happy face and short upper 
lip I told you about —the one I saw in the street-car?” Lois asks. 
“From your description of Percy, I have often thought it must have 
been some one like him.” 

“It might possibly have been he. What face have you seen lately 
to tell me about?” 

“There was a man in the stage I liked the other day,” she said, 
looking up. “I did not like him at first ; he was a great, careless, 
handsome man, with loose black hair a little gray, a Zon style of 
physique, and looked fine and selfish in an immense soft dark over- 
coat. I saw him going down town. But coming back he chanced to 
get into the same stage with me again, and there was a woman with 
him towards whom he had that attentive air — it was a pale, shabby 
woman, with a plain face a little freckled, and she had on a worn-out 
waterproof, and yet he looked so kind and so fond I felt pleased ; 
he looked as tender and devoted as if he had never thought of her 
as anything but elegant and lovely, and did not seem to have an idea 
of being ashamed of his wife.” 

“ Dear soul, she is so easily pleased!” said Mr. Maurice, looking 
over to Miss Silverthorn. 

“ Well, 7think he might have done better, if she was his wife, and 
given her a new cloak while he wore a cheaper coat himself,” re- 
plied Miss Silverthorn, rising. ‘“ You must excuse me, please, I have 
to go down to Miss F ’s this morning. Good-bye, and a pleasant 
trip, if I don’t see you again.” 

“That man was very like Harvey about the mouth and chin,” said 
Lois, as the door closed after Miss Silverthorn. “ I used tothink there 
was not a face in the world like his ; but it is surprising how common 
it is to see handsome men, with well-opened eyes and good straight 
noses, and that clear complexion, and moustaches which go down so. I 
have seen Harvey twice lately in such a different guise,” she con- 
tinues, dropping her voice. ‘ Once it was a man who sat in front of 
me at a Concert, a navy-officer, with precisely Harvey’s style of face 
and figure, only rather exaggerated, for he was older, and had a little 
bald spot on top of his head ; and he was stouter, with such a vicious, 
sensual, degenerated expression, and crafty wrinkles beginning to 
come in the corners of his eyes: still, you understand, a fine-looking, 
rather handsome man. And the other was a preacher — Harvey, 
clearly, but with a thinner and more spiritual face, his hair fine and 
gray ; you never saw such eyes or heard such a pleading voice. And 
which will he be most likely to resemble when Ze is forty ?” 

“Ah, my dear!” said Mr. Maurice, and paused. A man may be 
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as unexacting as you like, but when he, though only a friend, is on 
the eve of parting, he will scarcely be able to avoid regretting that he 
is little thought of, even then, if it occurs to his fair friend to recall the 
memory and ponder the character of one not half so true to her as he. 
“Tt is the old luck, the way life goes,” he thinks to himself ; and then, 
“Tam selfish ; poor child, she has her youth to outlive yet, and her 
fate to conquer ;” and yet, aloud, “I would not ponder it, if I were 
you. Whatever he is or is not in the future, you have nothing to do 
with it ; it is not for you to make or unmake him now ; whatever he 
used to be, you will have little profit in thinking on it. His life, all 
that he is, was, will be, is in his own hands, and those of the wife he 
has chosen to help him live.” 

“Do you think it necessary to remind me of that? Well, I was 
wrong. One is never quite understood —and I dare say I have 
often wearied you with my talk of people, and idle guesses about 
their past and future. I will not try to make you understand what I 
meant — you are a little too hard ; but then you are a man — we 
will never talk of him again!” 

“Miss Holme—now, Lois! I did not think you and I would 
ever quarrel so. Are youangry? Are you crying? Great heavens, 
I retreat! Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” she answers, coldly, standing erect before him, 
flushed and unconquered. He pretends to hesitate, and then holds 
out his hand. At the touch of it she speaks. 

“We have never quarrelled before ; I am sorry it has occurred 
now ; I am sorry you are going. Good-bye.” 

“We did not quarrel!” he says, quickly. “ ‘That was the foolish 
word I used. God keep you safe, child, while I am gone! Good- 
bye.” 

MC Do not go,” she says, giving him: her other hand, and looking 
down. “There is so much I would have said to you— there is so 
much I have never thanked you for.” 

“ Do not tell me good-bye as if it were a last farewell,” he inter- 
poses. ‘One would think you were saying the kind things one says 
to a dying person, when one would not have him go without hearing 
once of all the best things we have felt for him. Do not speak to me 
as if it were a last chance. I wé// come back to you—nothing can 
keep me —I am not ready to die yet. My child, tell me good-bye 
with smiles and not with tears; the tears are here — well, with a 
smile, too, then.” 

She lifts her face with a brave smile trembling about the lips, and 
April tears wet under her lashes, and Mr. Maurice clasps the little 
hands close, and stooping gently, kisses from them “ the tear that 
said good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


** But thou, though peril loom afar, 
What hast thou to do with war? 
Let the wild stream flood its brink, 
There’s no bark of thine to sink. 
Let Falsehood weave its subtle net, 
Thou art done with vain regret. 
We plan, struggle, mourn and chafe — 
Safe, my darling, dead and safe !’’ x 


LETTERS. 


From Maurice Blythe to Leis Holme. 
Fanuary 5th. 


I was thinking on my journey hither, my friend, what a good, pretty 
letter to me you would make of all this, if it were you on your travels 
and Iathome. Iam nota good hand at describing things as you de- 
manded that I should ; but I know how you would write to me about 
the faces I see, and the way, and give me a general idea of every- 
thing. 

We arrived in Baltimore in time for the Chesapeake Bay line of 
steamers, and went down the bay by one of the most splendid of 
moonlights. My young brother-in-law, Percy, couldn’t be persuaded 
to retire, but mounted his travelling-shawl, lit a cigar, and stayed on 
deck till very late, while I serenely slept in my state-room. We took 
the cars at Portsmouth, Va., next morning at about six o’clock, and 
went on our southward way. I could not picture to you the country 
between Portsmouth and Wilmington : a more desolate, God-forsaken 
looking country I never saw; poor small hamlets, of which the 
prominent impression is of whisky-shops and loafers, white and black ; 
little dark unpainted houses scattered here and there in the level 
country through which we passed ; a narrow beaten path at one side 
of them, perhaps, winding through a few trees ; a child sitting out on 
the rough side-steps ; a field of stubble, and one or two patient 
bullocks feeding ; an old cart tilted down ; a distant wood. It is so 
unutterably lifeless and dreary that one wonders how could sow/s live 
and thrive there. It was prettier in the sunny afternoon ; crimson 
and purple stains from the car-windows glowed and changed along 
the wall ; we passed by great yellow fields with slant tree-shadows, 
and through woods, with a gully of water between the trees and us, 
reflecting on its surface the blue sky and white clouds, and having 
dots of color on its edges in crimsoned leaves ; far along through 
the trees a frantic and undignified sun was seen skurrying through 
the tall tops ; then we came out on the level-lying sunset with its 
shreds of rose and golden clouds, and passed groves of evergreens, 
tender and freshly green, and queer tall weeds with white transparent 
heads, and pines, pines. 

At Wilmington we rested a night and day; the journey had tired 
me very little, thanks to the comforts of the steamer, but I did not 
care to hurry on. It is a pretty place. Percy went roving around the 
morning after we arrived, and came back enthusiastic. ‘“ These girls 
here, sir,” said he, sitting on the side of the bed, with his hat tilted 
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back and his face aglow — “ they’ve got the fashions, bless you! and 
they go walking about as pretty and nice, and look like they don’t 
stare at everybody that stares at them. It’s a wide-awake little place. 
I was talking with a man down among the stores, nice-looking fellow, 
and he says—oh! did I tell you what a confounded thing I did? 
Stepped on a young lady’s dress on a crossing and gave it a most tre- 
mendous rip. She turned around with a little vexed look, and 
smoothed her face right out as soon as she saw how sorry I looked. 
I had my hat off and asked ten thousand pardons, and she said it 
was of no consequence, in the sweetest voice you ever heard, and 
picked it up and walked off. They’ve got an unusual number of 
balconies and piazzas to their houses ; so many trees all down the 
streets, and gardens and things—” Now, you must take Percy’s 
view of the place, for I saw very little of it. Speaking of the young 
lady with the torn dress, I remember the horrible rent that beautiful 
one of yours got one day when we were out, and how you went all the 
way home without even once looking thoughtful or glancing abstract- 
edly at the torn place. I admired your self-command at the time. 

In Charleston the next day I walked about a little ; I had not been 
there since the war. I think you would like it ; I am sure you would, 
for the houses are half built out of doors — that is, they are many of 
them surrounded with piazzas above and below —and you believe in 
out-of-doors life. And you would like the Battery, with the fine old 
houses fronting it and the sea tumbling in at the foot of the wall, the 
raised, broad, paved walk, the two great lamps and the many benches ; 
its daylight warmth and loveliness suggesting all the time how en- 
trancing moonlights there must be. You would like to see the high 
square pews in old St. Michael’s, where one must stand up in order 
to see over into another pew ; and you would like to read the tablets 
on the wall, and to stroll through its ancient graveyard, where even in 
January stray violets come and bloom on the graves. In Charleston 
you will see palmetto and lemon and orange trees, magnolias and 
camellias. 

I am sure my letter will tire you. I will not describe Savannah at 
all ; every one will tell you it is the loveliest of Southern cities, and 
give you accounts of its four rows of trees down a street, its squares, 
its fountains, parks, churches, moss-swung trees, and flowers blooming 
out-of-doors all winter long. We took boat from Savannah to Jack- 
sonville and made a comfortable trip, waited at Fernandina for the 
tide to serve, and crossed the St. John’s bar, with its many racing, 
tossing “ white horses,” and then past long sandy stretches and a 
wooded shore, the hamlet of Mayport, and a landing on the opposite 
shore, which ought to be called “ The Abomination of Desolation ”— 
a horrible glaring, sandy place, with no trees, few shrubs, houses 
raised on pillars, and gaunt dogs and cats straying about over the 
white unshaded sand ; past several little settlements and wharves, near 
which fishermen’s nets were hung up in the sun; and after about 
twenty-five miles of the river we reached the bustling wharf at Jack- 
sonville. We have been here now several days. It is a pretty place, 
and the hotels are thronged with visitors. Percy has met some young 
lady friends, and seems to be a welcome partner in the dances which 
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take place here at the hotel. There are negro bands which play very 
good dance-music. Percy is never tired of investigating the problem 
of the negro. He is out on the piazza just now, watching a four-year- 
old specimen of the race pat and shuffle and dance for the sake of 
the pennies the “ white gemmen ” give him. 

The Indian River oranges are the best, and Percy and I feed on 
them. I have engaged some which I shall send home to-morrow, 
some to father and some to you ; and hope part of them at least may 
bear transportation sufficiently well to be better than most of those 
you get at home. 

We are going over to St. Augustine after a while — not yet. I shall 
wait for some letters at least, and expect yours to be among the first. 
I will close my scrawl, and mail it as we go out. Percy is up here 
now, primping at an astonishing rate ; we are going to have a couple 
of ladies, friends of his, drive out on the shell-road with us, and he is 
arming for conquest. ‘There is something loveable after all in a hand- 
some lad’s ingenuous vanities ; I love to look at him trying to suit his 
complexion in cravats. The shell-road is hard, smooth, and white, a 
favorite drive. It leads out from the soft, white sandy streets of the 
town, with their wooden sidewalks and leaning trees, and winds out 
past several saw-mills, with the flaming waste-wood fires burning in 
their semicircular brick walls, and leads along where one catches 
beautiful views of the blue, bright St. John’s. ‘The road is fairly alive 
with vehicles in the sunny part of the day, and presents quite an ani- 
mated appearance. 

Percy states that what made him burst out into that hearty roar of 
laughter just now, was the thought of a little ten-year-old darkey, who 
accosted a gentleman to-day, and offered to amuse by standing on his 
head for five cents. “Pooh!” said the gentleman, eyeing him, and 
thinking he wasn’t small enough to be funny; “I can do that my- 
self.” “Can you?” cries the urchin. “Do it, an’ I'll gi’ you ten!” 

I am waiting for that letter you promised to write me in Christmas 
week, and which I hoped to find here on my arrival. Do not forget 
that you promised to enclose me the words of that lovely song Bern- 
hard wrote for you ; they were pretty words, and I wish you were 
sufficiently ingenuous to own that you wrote them yourself, as I am 
sure you did. 

Good-bye. Don’t forget me. I have seen nobody as pretty as you 
are, and | can think of nobody else in the world with whom I would 
so much like to have a talk. Yours ever, Maurice BLyTHE. 


Letter 2. 
Fanuary oth. 


I have had letters from home this morning, but none from you. 
Surely you will not fail to send me word how you do. I know you 
must now be in much trouble about your brother, and I feel infinitely 
anxious about you. I have an absurd longing to take myself home 
at once to be with you. A weak arm and a sorry figure to stand as 
a defence between you and this troublesome world ; and what could 
a poor worm like me say for your counsel and comfort? But we all 
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are irrational about some things, and I feel an irrational notion that 
I might possibly be something to you, who are so young and strong 
and beautiful. Do write mea line. And if ever you feel alone in 
the life-struggle, or fall to wondering if anywhere in all the world 
anybody at that special moment is knowing or caring for just your 
mood, think o’ me, my dear. Ever yours, most truly, 

MAuRICE BLYTHE. 


It was on the night of the twenty-eighth of January that Edward 
Holme called his sister to his room, leaving Nelly Gaddys and his 
mother downstairs. She came lightly, took the chair he offered her, 
looked up into his face, and saw it very pale and haggard, as if sud- 
denly changed by desperate feeling. 

“What is the matter, Edward ?” she asks, with anxious eyes. 

“T wanted to speak to you, Lois.” He stands with his back to 
the door, at a little distance from her. “I’m afraid I’m to do you an 
ill turn.” 

“Why, how?” she asks, wonderingly. 

“ You have come back looking so pretty, Lois — and bright. And 
here is that New York chap writing down, Mother says, for permission 
to follow you here ; the one who bought your picture ; he is of very 
fine family and all that ; and he wants to marry you, I suppose.” 

“ But what upon earth—?” 

“ Lois, perhaps it can be hid ; if it isn’t, it will be the town’s talk in a 
week, and a great disgrace — my doing. When I heard of this man, 
and that I might have injured your prospects for life, I felt that I 
was bound to go to you first with it.” He has been looking, as he 
talks, sometimes at her, sometimes at the floor ; now he drops his 
eyes entirely and turns very white. “I have behaved in a way —I 
have taken and lost the bank’s money for several months ; I lost 
almost all in Wall Street. At the last of the year it must all come 
out. I could not go and tell Mother I had made away with so much 
that was not mine to touch —I would die first! What I have suffered 
— Lois, you could not suffer so much if you were to try! The help- 
lessness, the ignominy, the certainty that I had no device to put 
off the evil day, and that all of you would — Don’t be too hard on 
me!” 

“Hard on you? Oh, Edward!” Lois says. She cannot speak. 
She covers her face with her hands. When she lifted it from them, 
she holds her hands out to him. “Hard? Oh, Edward, I am 
infinitely sorry. I have not a word to say.” 

He leaves the door with one step at sound of her voice, and puts 
his arms about her with the grasp of one who has suddenly found 
support and stay. And Lois kisses him. Any man as honorable as 
she would recoil from him ; she is drawn to him with pity. There 
were anguish, doubt, fear, and love in his explanation ; all appeal to 
her womanly and sisterly instincts. 

“Edward, what led you to do such a thing? How was it ?— Don’t 
think of me. I have no ‘ prospects’ to be ruined ; I have written to 
my friend already and he will not come. It is a small thing to think 
of, that. But, Eddy, for your own sake —” 
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And he does tell her all. With his head against her knee, and her 
hand against his forehead, he spreads out before her such a panorama 
of a young man’s life as she will never forget. He tells her how 
simply the thefts were accomplished, how impossible to be covered 
again ; how many thousands he had taken. It is an hour later that 
Porcuy taps at the door. 

“We are going to bed, we are,” she calls. “Good-night, Edward.” 

“ Good-night,” he answers. He does not rise, or open the door, 
or kiss her as usual, and she moves on. Edward is still sitting with 
his sister’s arm around his neck. Tears have come to his eyes now 
and overflowed ; his voice is broken and softened ; his head leans 
heavily ; but the burden is lifted, or shifted. He had feared his 
sister, with her clear, grave eyes, her cool, sound judgment; now he 
knew that her tenderness was equal to any demand upon it, that her 
old childish love for her little brother was still pure and fervent in 
her young womanhood. She did not in the least attempt to palliate 
his crime, but she showed him that she suffered with and not apart 
from him in his present evil case: she had been shocked, he saw ; 
she trembled, but she did not turn away. She was as white as he; 
tears were shining in her great eyes ; but the tender clasp of her arm 
never loosened. It was thus they were sitting, and thus neither 
moved when Porcuy said her good-night through the keyhole. 

A coward when wondering alone how his disgrace could be hidden, 
a spark of courage awoke in Edward as he appealed to his sister. 
“What could we do?” 

“We can only tell Mother, I am afraid,” said Lois, her hand 
trembling a little. “She had over ten thousand dollars put in the 
bank last month, when some real estate was sold. She will make 
you a check, and you can replace the money. It is all I can think 
of.” 

“That would cause remark in the bank —her check for so large 
asum. They will all know of it, first or last—I know it! Is there 
no help but that? Must she know? I can’t tell her.” 

“T will tell her, if you cannot,” Lois answered, turning whiter at 
the thought. 

“ How can I ever look her in the face again ? ” he cried despairingly. 
“Oh, Lois, I wish that it were all over! I wish with all my heart 
that I was out of it ; I wish that I were dead!” 

The sudden violence of that last cry frightened her, “I—I 
think I am so bewildered that I can’t think, Eddy,” she said. 
“ Perhaps there will come some other plan to me by-and-by ; I will 
think of everything Ican. There is help, you know, in every case, 
and we can look for it. Don’t give up, Eddy.” 

“Tt is my fault,” he said, in a lowtone. “If it had not been!” 

“Pray for help and forgiveness, Edward,” she said, softly. 

He walked with her to her own door. “ Tell Porcuy,” he said, 
with sudden compunction, remembering how he had refused any 
notice to her, “to come to the door and kiss me good-night.” 

His mother’s door unclosed, and his mother, with her long dark 
hair unloosed about her sweet, bright face, almost as young as her 
daughter, looked up to him, and swept aside her heavy tresses as he 
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leaned and kissed her also. She smiled in silence and shut the door 
again. He turned and walked back up the dark and gusty hall. It 
was dead winter-time. ‘The night was dark, the wind was wailing. 
A shaft of light fell across the hall as a door opened, and a quaint 
little figure made its appearance —a childish figure, enveloped in a 
long, old green dressing-gown, which trailed behind it a yard or so ; 
a little figure which advances rubbing its eyes and putting out one 
hand towards him. 

“| thought you were not going to speak to me any more.” 

What an odd little soul! ‘The great eyes are wide open, one 
cheek is red (from pressing on the rug, where Lois had found her 
snatching a nap lying before the bedroom-fire) ; the hair almost as 
frowsy as in the real “porcupine” days; and the wind blows down 
the gusty hall and puffs out the green gown so that two small bare 
feet are seen beneath its hem. Two small hands clasp on Edward’s 
arm, and two sleepy eyes shut involuntarily as Porcuy lifts her mouth 
for the good-night kiss. Edward stands looking down on her, as she 
leans on him in her pretty, childish simplicity. He puts his hands 
on hers presently, unclasping them from his arm, and suddenly kissing 
her, leaves a tear upon her cheek. Another moment and his door is 
bolted between them, and Porcuy stands awake and startled, alone. 
Until her dying day she will never forget just this bit of her life — 
the gusty hall, the long, swaying folds of the dress she wore, the 
farewell-kisses that awoke her, the door that closed so suddenly and 
shut her away in a long parting, from Edward Holme, with his tear 
wet upon her cheek. 

Lois lay awake half that night pondering Edward’s story; not 
without sudden sighs agitating her breast, not without swift tears 
slipping down upon the pillow now and then, and her cheeks burning 
once and again with sudden flame ; but with courage and hope. It 
came to her, with a sudden thrill of remembrance, that s#e had 
money, a legacy left her by the grandmother whose namesake she 
was ; it was only eight thousand dollars originally, but it had lain in 
bank for years, and it would more than cover Edward’s deficit if — if 
Mr. Blythe would take it. She would be twenty-one before long. 
Surely if she asked him, Mr. Blythe would take it now and trust her 
not to cheat him, even if she was a minor. A pang went through 
her heart. He would not have doubted Edward a week ago! 

There was no way but this. Her mother might be spared the 
knowledge of her son’s misconduct if Lois went to Mr. Blythe. Her 
father’s will had left the whole estate absolutely to her mother ; but 
this had been another person’s money, and was Lois’s alone. Mr. 
Blythe had always been very kind to her; and he would see there 
was no way but this —if this should be possible. Mr. Maurice would 
help her, if he were here. At thought of him she held out her hand, 
even in the darkness, as if to reach through space and night and 
summon the man who was her friend. She drew back her hand 
again, and folded it with her other hand beneath her cheek. The 
one man on whom she relied was far away ; she must do for herself. 

it was all in vain, the crude idea that floated through her brain ; 
and vain the dawn of hope in which she fell into deep slumber 
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towards day. In that wild dawning, while the sleet was drumming 
against her window-pane and the earth lay dull and cold under the 
storm, it was Edward who changed the course of life and settled his 
own fate. 

In the bright early sunlight which came next morning, Lois came 
down the piazza-steps and paused in the avenue before the door. 
The trees were glittering in their icy robes. The edges of the road 
were white, where the hail and sleet were lingering in the grass. 
The air was keen and clear. Lois drew in a long breath, and wrap- 
ping about her her light shawl, started off for a run down the avenue 
among the trees. The blood leaped into her cheeks, the light to her 
eyes. She paused half way, all glowing, and saw a small figure in a 
pretty blue morning-dress just entering the gate. She went on to 
meet it, and came back up the avenue with Louise, arm-in-arm. 
Louise had a little basket with a knot of blue ribbon on the handle, 
hung over her arm. 

“IT have come to beg, borrow, or steal half-a-dozen eggs, Lois,” 
she said. “I wanted some for breakfast, and I know your hens will 
lay when no one else’s will. Could you let me have some, do you 
think ?” 

“Tf there are any you shall have some. Dinah will know; come 
around the corner down this way to the kitchen.— Good-morning, 
Dinah. Any fresh eggs?” 

Dinah, the black cook, stood by the kitchen-door. ‘“ Morning, 
Missy ; morning, Miss Lowisy. Here’s two bran-new eggs Dick just 
brought in; and then there’s some more here came in yesterday: 
won’t they do?” 

“Yes indeed, perfectly,” said Louise, holding out her little basket 
and receiving the two fresh ones and four others. “Thank you, 
Dinah.— Come, Lois, you must walk back to the gate with me.” 

“‘Is breakfast nearly ready, Dinah?” 

“Now, Missy, you know there aint no use in getting breakfast 
early for our folks. It’ll be ready in a half-hour or more, ’cordin’ as 
things go, and if you all’s ready it’ll be as much as you is.” 

Lois laughed, and linked her arm in her friend’s. They walked 
down to the gate. 

“I wish you would come over and take breakfast with me, Lois,” 
Louise said. ‘You haven’t ever taken a meal with me, and you’ve 
merely been to the gate once since you’ve been home.” 

“As I only reached home the night before Christmas, and this is 
only a very few days after —” 

“And as I have made myself so very plentiful at Holme Park that 
you really haven’t had a chance to come in to see me! Very well. 
But come in now and take breakfast.” 

“ I am obliged to be at home at breakfast this morning, or I would. 
How is Harvey? I have only seen him at Christmas dinner, you 
know. Is he very busy?” 

“Yes, he is busy. What with making speeches everywhere he is 
asked to, and all his law business besides — he has one of those cases 
now you submit to the Judge all in writing, and then he has another 
case to argue before a jury next week, and a will he has some charge 
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over somehow is to be disputed. He has plenty to do. He sits up 
writing till all hours of the night, and I up there asleep, the only 
person in the whole of the second story: and he never will get up 
early in the morning — he’s probably just dressed now. I’m always 
‘the early worm,’ he says. I certainly am the most industrious person 
in that house. Come, Lois, we are right at the gate now; do come 
in.” 

They had crossed the road while talking. Harvey, with a news- 
paper in his hand, came to the front door, his bright hair touched by 
the sunshine, the old clear color in his cheeks. “I am to have com- 
pany at breakfast after all, then,” said he. “I excuse your absence, 
Louise, if you have brought this distinguished young lady to join us. 
Good-morning, Lois!” This salutation as he took her hand and 
closed the gate behind her. 

“ Breakfast will be ready in five minutes, Lois,” said Louise, “and 
you can be at home in time for a second one ; so come in and let 
Harvey entertain you.” And the hostess departed kitchenwards with 
the eggs. 

She came back in a minute, to find Lois leaning on the opened 
piano, and Harvey standing behind her using every persuasive art in 
the vain attempt to make her sing the song Nelly told him the young 
German in New York had composed for her. 

“T can’t sing at this hour of the day,” Lois was saying. 

“ You could if you were obliging,” Harvey rejoined, saucily. 

Louise interposed : “ How do you like my parlor, Lois?” 

“Oh, behold our magnificence!” said Harvey, turning about. 
“ More splendor than space, more curtain than window, more picture- 
frame than picture. Approve her taste—do. I was afraid not to.” 

“ Be still, Harvey, and let Lois speak.” 

It was a splendid set of furniture, and all the colors in the room 
were soft and harmonising ; and this Lois said very heartily. It did 
have the look of a too-dressed baby, and there was more picture- 
frame than picture ; but the picture-frames, broad, massive, carven, 
with rich intricate gildings and traceries, were works of art in them- 
selves. There was no such home-y corner in the whole room as in 
the large sitting-room at Holme Park, where everybody knew the old 
red chair, and the worn, soft sofa, and the broad, handsome old 
painting, in its ancient frame, which hung upon the wall. There were 
no magazines scattered on the table and doubled up under the sofa 
cushion ; no carelessness, no ease, no “ just-have-your-own-way ” look 
to anything. But it was very pretty, very elegant, very fashionable. 
Copies of ever-popular pictures were there ; the small graceful head 
of Beatrice Cenci appeared, set in velvet, in the centre of a great 
carven frame ; and a Madonna and Child hung opposite: a beautiful 
sunset landscape was set on an easel in one corner ; and Lois’s own 
delicate little painting of apple-blossoms was set with it. Over the 
mantelpiece the Judge’s portrait, which Harvey would not have dis- 
placed, was hanging ; and his grave, grim mouth, shrewd eyes, and 
white head shone high above the unfamiliar scene. Lois was looking 
at him with a curious expression in her eyes, when Louise called her 
thoughts back by a remark about the embroidery of the piano-cover. 
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They went into the breakfast-room presently, where the same fine, 
new look was, in the glitter of the mirror and silver and glass, 
on the carvings of the various articles of furniture, on the carpet, 
the drugget, the mantel-ornaments and all. It lacked something, 
but it was certainly nothing which an upholsterer could furnish or a 
neat housemaid do. 

“T have had my own way, Lois,” said Louise, staidly pouring out 


the coffee. ‘ Such a grim, dull house as this was when we came into 
it! Doesn’t it look light and nice now? Isn’t the wall-paper 
pretty?” 


“You will not escape, Lois, without going all through the house 
and approving the ornaments of every room. She has so few to 
admire her new things, my poor little lady! It is very dull for her.” 
Harvey looked across at his wife, who was very pretty this morning, 
with real affection mingled in his half-laughing air. 

“Yes, it is dull beyond everything,” Louise responds. “Harvey 
is the only person I see much of, and he laughs at me half the time. 
I shall advise all my lady-friends not to marry a man who thinks he 
is very clever, for he will be much too lofty to be sympathetic.” 

Harvey colored. Before Lois alone was his wife so entirely frank 
and open ; in the world about them, Louise held her own with a very 
good grace ; but with the woman before whom he particularly wished 
to maintain appearances, his wife was painfully sincere. Her love 
and admiration for Lois were quite unaffected, and deep enough to 
have made a more exacting husband a little jealous ; and Lois always 
agreed with his wife, either for conscience-sake, or from aversion to 
his knowing when her sympathies were his; but of her he had no 
right to ask more —of her, so beautiful, so lost to him, so swiftly 
removing from his place and way of life, he asked nothing. 

“The fact is,” said Harvey, “my little woman has invaded all 
parts of the house, and I have retired step by step, and entrenched 
myself in the office, which is filled with the friends of my boyhood : 
a shabby, antiquated sofa, and chairs to match ; it is the only place 
in which one can lounge, and have nice dusty books, and throw 
things pell-mell. She regards it as a reformer would some stronghold 
of heathenism, and it offends her, and hurts her pride.” 

Lois looked down into her cup and smiled. ‘“ You two had better 
stop pretending to disagree,” she said. “As Porcuy says, you 
‘couldn’t fool a blind mouse.’ Harvey admires the finery and pretends 
that it is all too pretty for any one but Louise ; and Louise abominates 
the snuggery, and yet, I daresay, is very glad to shut Harvey up 
there and get rid of him sometimes. I am sure,” looking bravely 
up, “if any one ought to be satisfied and happy, you two ought.” 

“T never think about whether I am happy or not,” replied Louise. 

“ Then you certainly are ; because if you were not happy, you would 
be very likely to think about it a good deal,” Lois said. 

Harvey leaned on one elbow smiling, and handed his coffee-cup to 
his wife. “ Another lump of sugar and I shall be perfectly content 
with life ; or, in other words, my cup will be full.” 

Louise had just grasped the lump of sugar with the sugar-tongs, 
and lifted it above Harvey’s cup, when her face, which was turned to 
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the door, suddenly blanched a little, and she let the sugar fall with a 
splash. A little darkey, Dinah’s eldest girl, had suddenly darkened 
the doorway, hot with running, and with a look of wild excitement on 
her face. “If you please, Missy, Miss Nelly say won’t you come 
home? Mast’ Ed’ard—” A gasp for breath. 

“What?” asked Lois, quickly rising, her face whiter than the 
morning sunlight which flashed across it. 

“ Mast’ Ed’ard’s done gone away. He lef’ a note for Mistis; 
gone clean away. And Mary do say he aint took nothing outen his 
room dat she’s seen, excepting his pocket-pistol.” 

Lois made an inarticulate cry, with a little startled gesture of horror 
and amazement, turning sharply as if she had been struck in the face. 
The next moment the messenger had started off for home in a run, 
and Lois, with one glance at Harvey and Louise, crossed to the door 
to follow her. Harvey sprang up and hurried to her, while Louise 
caught up the little shawl she had worn and ran to put it about her, 
Harvey drew the shawl close, and put Lois’s hand in hisarm. “ Do 
not be frightened,” he said, gently. “I'll walk home with you, and 
you'll find there’s nothing in it. Darkeys love a sensation.” 

It was not a very long walk at most, but it seemed like miles to 
her now as they went. “It is nothing,” her companion said again, 
feeling that she trembled. 

“Oh, Harvey!” 

It was all she said; only this one little moan, and the steps 
hurrying a little faster. This one short little walk, holding his arm, 
unconscious that he was supporting her, walking in fear towards a 
great sorrow —this was a wondrous phase of life to succeed that lost 
time when Harvey was her lover, and she was free from sorrow and 
all alive to the presence of the man she held most dear. 

Harvey went with her into the house, up tothe upper room wherein 
her mother lay —her sweet, pretty mother, with all the last bright 
gleams of youth and joy gone from her altered face, lying where she 
had lain, neither moving nor speaking since she had read Edward’s 
farewell. 

No trembling or weakness then in Lois. She went to her mother, 
all her soul quickened, and lifted her head on her arm. Nelly gave 
over rubbing the white hand, with its worn wedding-ring, and looked 
u 


“Oh, Lois, what is the matter?” she asked. 

Lois had her fingers on her mother’s pulse. 

“ Nelly,” she said, in her soft, calm voice, “ Harvey is at the door. 
Will you tell him I should like to send for the doctor — Doctor 
Strong?” 
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BLACK FRIDAY. 





HE history of the New York Gold Room from 1866 to 1874 

would have been monotonous, but for one great and striking 
event, which stands out like a pyramid in a desert as we look back- 
ward — Black Friday. The day thus marked was the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1869 — one which will be ever memorable in the annals of 
Wall Street, for the gold “corner” which then culminated and col- 
lapsed, by paralysing credit and making it impossible to borrow 
money, involved a wild panic on the Stock Exchange. This event 
was the result of a deep-laid conspiracy, which sought to involve the 
Government itself in the plot; and its successful issue for the con- 
spirators was only frustrated, after immense damage had been done, 
by their own financial weakness and Treasury interference. 

When in August 1869 the price of gold declined to 1313, it was 
generally predicted that it would fall much lower, and the temper of 
the Street and the importing community being “bearish,” a large 
“short” interest in the market accumulated. The desperadoes of 
the Erie “ring” had been buyers of gold for some time previously, 
and were then preparing for a great “ bull” movement in the pre- 
cious metal by depressing it as much as possible ir advance, relying 
on the heavy “short” interest and their ability to control the floating 
supply of coin and force the bears to “cover,” or buy in, for their 
profit. Jay Gould and James Fisk, Jr., were at the head of this 
ring, and had for their object not only the control of the whole of the 
floating supply of gold, but by indirect means that of the Treasury 
reserve also. With this view an unsuccessful attempt had been made 
to secure the appointment as Assistant Treasurer at New York of a 
certain person in the interest of the conspirators, but as they after- 
wards asserted that they found a friend in the one who was ap- 
pointed to this office, they may possibly have had little to regret in 
being thus thwarted. Overtures were also made to and accepted by 
a person connected by marriage and intimate with the President’s 
family, with the design of preventing Treasury gold sales, and sub- 
sequent developments through the newspapers showed that this part 
of the programme had been cunningly devised, and until nearly the 
last moment implicitly confided in by those concerned. Two of 
those unconnected with the Erie railway who had joined the ring at 
the outset—W. S. Woodward and Alfred Kimber—sold out and left 
it two or three days before the collapse, when gold neared 140; but 
the remaining conspirators put their shoulders to the wheel with 
more determination than before, and forced the price up to 144} by 
the close of business on the 23d of September, against 141 at the 
opening on that day, and 1374 at the opening on the 22d. A rise 
of three-and-a-quarter per cent. in a day, and of six-and-three-quar- 
ters in two days, would have been a mere ordinary fluctuation in war 
time; but in the light of subsequent experience it seemed enormous, 
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and filled Wall Street and all who had to pay customs duties or buy 
foreign exchange with alarm. Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
were sent to the President and Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bout- 
well, by prominent bankers and merchants, begging them to sell 
Government gold to break the “corner” and avert wide-spread dis- 
aster. But no response came; the Treasury did nothing except 
announce the prepayment of some interest-coupons without rebate, 
and a painful degree of uncertainty and apprehension prevailed. 
The conspirators had borrowed money very heavily to carry so much 
of their gold as they were unwilling to lend to the bears, and had in 
addition locked up all the currency they could, in order to produce 
extreme monetary stringency; for they were at the same time 
“short” of stocks —foreseeing the effect on the latter of their gold 
operations — and anxious, therefore, to aggravate it into a panic on 
the Stock Exchange. A prominent National bank was under their 
control and certified their checks as required, an important matter 
when we consider the magnitude of their transactions. 

The purchases and sales in the Gold Room on the 22d aggregated 
more than three hundred and twenty millions, and on the 23d they 
were about five hundred millions. The ring had lent gold 
freely, although at advancing rates for its use, to whoever wished to 
borrow, but called for fresh margins from time to time as the price 
rose, and in this way received a large amount of money from the 
“shorts.” But the main and ultimate object of the conspiracy was 
to compel the bears to buy to cover their contracts, and it was 
therefore decided to call in suddenly on the 24th all the gold that 
had been lent, and pay for it with certified checks on the bank 
referred to ; a scheme that was frustrated on the appointed morning 
by orders from Washington to the National Bank Examiner to in- 
vestigate instantly its affairs, immediately following which a heavy 
run set in upon it, which it succeeded in meeting, but its ability to aid 
the ring was lost. 

The ringleaders now saw that every moment was fraught with 
danger to their plans. Although they had reason to believe that 
certain Treasury officials, and the friend of the President’s family, 
were with them, these men in a trying emergency, they knew, might 
prove false, or their influence fail to prevent a sale of Treasury gold ; 
and if that took place, vulnerable and extended as they were, they 
saw they would be undone. They, however, were prepared for either 
failure or success, by having two sets of brokers — one responsible, to 
take low-priced gold and the winnings —the other irresponsible, to 
make contracts for the high-priced gold, bear the losses, and fail in the 
event of their schemes miscarrying. The vast volume of Thursday’s 
transactions had proved too much for the machinery of the Gold 
Clearing House, and a dead-lock was the result there, although it 
was generally believed that the deferred clearings would be made on 
the following day. 

The conspirators met early on the morning of the 24th, at the 
office of William Heath & Co., in Broad Street, one of the firms of 
brokers acting for them, and resolved on bringing matters to an 
immediate crisis, by playing “a bluff game,” and bidding the price 
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up so as to frighten or force the “shorts” into settling. Fisk 
advanced to the front as the director of operations, and although 
Gould was in the same back-room with him, gave the orders that 
were to stagger the Gold Room. The sequel proved that this was 
done to screen the responsible houses employed by the ring from 
liability, and to confine the latter to Fisk personally, who intended 
to escape from it in the best way he could, if the speculation turned 
out disastrously. He is reported to have said, on this occasion, with 
characteristic humor and unscrupulousness, to one of those involved 
with him in this gigantic operation :— “ We’re in for a big thing this 
time ; and if we bust, we might as well do it for a sheep as a lamb. 
Once when I was travelling with the old man in Vermont, I met a 
woman with a piece of printed muslin in her hand. ‘ Oh,’ said she, 
‘I’ve been waiting till you came along here again, this long time. 
Your father sold me a yard of this for twelve-and-a-half cents, and 
said the colors wouldn’t wash out, and look at it now!’ ‘ Well,’ said 
I to her seriously, ‘1 don't think father would tell a lie for twelve- 
and-a-half cents — the poor man isn’t here to defend himself — but 
he might tell eight of ’em for a dollar.’ So I say, if we’re to run the 
risk of busting higher than a kite, we’ll do it for a dollar, but not for 
twelve-and-a-half cents.” 

The principal buyer for the ring up to this time had been Albert 
Speyers, his purchases on the previous day having amounted to more 
than thirty millions ; and to him Fisk gave such orders as caused the 
price of gold to rise a few moments after ten o’clock to 150, and to 
162} by eleven o’clock, after which it reacted to 160. Speyers, who 
had been running in almost breathless haste between the office where 
Fisk and Gould were and the Gold Room at intervals during the 
morning, frequently with his eyes flaming and his face flushed, bid 
160 for a million, and afterwards —but not in the Gold Room — 
stated that he had received orders from Fisk to buy any number of 
millions at this price. The bears were terrified at this display of 
courage and apparent strength, which threatened their utter ruin, and 
Wall Street quivered with excitement. Meanwhile, the responsible 
brokers of the ring were trying to induce as many as possible of those 
who were “short” to settle at 150 by predicting a rise to 200, and 
not a few paid large sums to Smith, Gould, Martin & Co.— the prin- 
cipal house of the ring—to be relieved of their contracts. The’ 
ability, or willingness, of Speyers or his principals to take the gold he 
had bought and was bidding for, was already distrusted, when he 
with a blind confidence in the integrity and financial strength of his 
employers was still recklessly bidding 160 for a million of gold, and 
unaided by any other bidder trying to hold the market, the Treasury 
announced that it would sell four millions of gold on the next day, 
and almost simultaneously sales of “ cash ” gold were made by brokers 
supposed to be acting for Brown Brothers & Co. and A. Belmont & Co., 
and the market broke in leaps of five per cent. for lots of ten and 
twenty thousand. Albert Speyers frantically yelled out for the last 
time —“A hundred and sixty for a million!” and heard only cries of 
derision and a wild whoop of victory from the excited multitude of 
his fellow-brokers, who took no notice of his bids. He seemed 
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unable to comprehend the situation, and acted like one dazed by his 
surroundings. Then he turned in dismay and left the room, only to 
find that his contracts would not be honored, and that he must default 
accordingly. It is enough to say that Fisk denied having given him 
the orders upon which he acted, and repudiated his contracts ; and 
Speyers, saddled with enormous debts, was utterly ruined, and left 
Wall Street a sadder and a wiser man. He had received no margin 
to protect himself from either Fisk or the ring, and he fell a victim 
to his own excess of confidence in the success of the conspiracy and 
the good faith of the conspirators. 

The market had been broken by superior strength, and the weak- 
ness of the conspirators was apparent to all. A few had been bold 
enough to sell “short” gold to Speyers at or about the top price, but 
even some of these came out sufferers, for when they saw the market 
suddenly break ten or fifteen per cent. they anticipated an upward 
reaction, and, satisfied with their apparent profit, bought to “cover ” 
their contracts, not knowing at the moment that neither he nor his 
principals would receive the gold he had bought. Thus, as the mar- 
ket continued to decline rapidly, they soon found themselves loaded 
with large amounts purchased five or ten per cent. above the price at 
which they could have supplied themselves a little later. 

The bubble having collapsed, gold sold at 135 soon after noon, and 
as low as 1314 during the afternoon. The conspirators left Wall 
Street as quickly and as privately as possible, and entrenched them- 
selves in the Erie stronghold in Twenty-third Street, where they com- 
municated through their lawyers with corrupt judges, and rained 
injunctions on the street to prevent settlements and protect Smith, 
Gould, Martin & Co., who held the great bulk of the ring’s funds, 
and whose office was guarded by armed deputy-sheriffs, and closed to 
angry creditors and the groups that gathered in front of it. The ring 
had met with a Waterloo defeat, and was now eager to save as much 
as possible of its winnings from the wreck, and pay as little as possible 
of its losses. Popular indignation ran so high, that if Fisk or any of his 
ring associates had made themselves visible about that time in Broad 
or New Street they would have been mobbed. Albert Speyers had 
been instructed to give up William Belden & Co. as his principals for 
the high-priced gold bought on Thursday and Friday morning, but as 
soon as the market broke it was found that this house had, to use an 
expression of Fisk’s, “ gone where the woodbine twineth ;” and some- 
thing less than fifty millions of gold, which would otherwise have been 
delivered to it, was practically repudiated by the failure. Smith, 
Gould, Martin & Co. and William Heath & Co. refused to receive or 
deliver gold pending settlements at the Clearing House, and very 
soon the friendly injunctions on the latter and themselves came to 
their relief, and completed the dead-lock all round which so many had 
apprehended, Affairs at the Gold Bank and Clearing House — which 
passed into the hands of a receiver — were in a state of disorder that 
made it impossible to ascertain who was solvent or insolvent, and the 
funds of all who had deposits with the bank were tied up there to the 
aggregate amount of several millions, and without these many were 
powerless to make settlements with their creditors. 
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The trouble brewing in the Gold Room led to incipient panic on 
the Stock Exchange on Wednesday and Thursday, which developed 
into a full panic on Black Friday, when securities were sold regard- 
less of price. This panic lasted until the Wednesday following, and in- 
volved the failure, among other stock and banking firms, of Lockwood 
& Co. Its severity may be inferred from the extent of the decline in 
New York Central, which sold at 205 at the beginning of September, 
and as low as 145 before the end of the month, while the monetary 
stringency was so great that at one time from one to two-and-a-half 
per cent. was paid for having stocks carried over or “turned” for a 
single day. 

It would be difficult to convey more than a faint idea of the terrible 
confusion that then prevailed in Wall Street, and the consternation 
that filled the public mind. The fear that the lowest depths had not 
been reached, blanched the cheeks of men old in the ways of the 
Street, for stocks were recklessly sacrificed, apparently on Sir Boyle 
Roche’s principle, when he declared his willingness to sell the last 
acre of his estates to defend the remainder. The panic was the great 
sensation of the time, the topic of general conversation, the absorbing 
theme of the newspapers, and Wall Street became the Mecca whither 
curious crowds flocked to gaze upon the scene of financial ruin and 
demoralisation. Indeed, the wild scenes of Black Friday gave rise 
to a general feeling of insecurity which increased rather than dimin- 
ished for several days afterwards. The uneasiness and alarm that 
were at first confined to Wall Street and the New York importers, 
gradually extended to other cities, and affected by its paralysing in- 
fluence all branches of commerce. ‘Trade was brought almost to a 
stand-still, not only in commodities more immediately affected by the 
price of gold, but in everything else. In Wall Street numerous of- 
fices were lighted up night after night, in which clerks could be seen 
working from dusk till dawn as busily as during the ordinary hours 
of business, in the effort to make the crooked straight, reminding 
those familiar with the locality of the similar night-work that the 
speculative stock-fever of 1863-64 sometimes necessitated, when the 
glare of gas was here and there seen streaming from brokers’ offices 
all night long in the dark and silent precincts of the financial 
quarter. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of bringing order out of chaos at 
the Clearing House was the long delay of the principal brokers of 
the ring in making their statement of the coin they wished to receive 
and deliver. This they withheld until they had made settlements 
advantageous to themselves with their creditors; and the latter, 
weary of waiting, and seeing that the conspirators were protected by 
a venal judiciary, were willing to accept almost any terms which en- 
abled them to save something from the wreck. 

Committees had been chosen by the Gold Exchange to co-operate 
with the Gold Bank in extricating it from the complication in which 
it was involved, and first one and then ancther Receiver was ap- 
pointed for the latter. Finally, after weeks of hard work — the clerical 
force being employed night and day including Sunday — the Gordian 
knot was cut. Meanwhile, on the morning of the 25th of September, 
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the gold brokers had met, and agreed to close the Gold Room until 
the clearings of the 23d and 24th had been made, most of them having 
been placed financially 4ors de combat by the failure of the Clearing 
House to perform the service expected of it, or by the losses involved 
in their recent operations, while each man distrusted his neighbor’s 
solvency. This closing of the gold market led the Stock Exchange, 
on the 29th of the month, to pass a resolution permitting gold dealings 
in the Long Room, and later, in the old hall of the Open Board of 
Brokers. ‘The National Stock Exchange, a new and short-lived or- 
ganisation in Broad Street, also opened its room to dealings in gold. 
But on the sth of October the Gold Room was re-opened, although 
only to dealings ex Clearing House, the dead-lock in the latter still 
existing ; and thereupon dealings elsewhere were suspended, the Stock 
Exchange having finally rejected the proposition to establish a gold 
department. By the 21st of October the tangled skein in the Gold 
Bank had been unravelled, and the Receiver, who had previously 
announced that order had been at length brought out of confusion, 
and that he was prepared to make the deferred clearings of the 23d 
and 24th of September, paid on that date the first dividend of twenty- 
five per cent. of its assets to its creditors, the injunctions upon it 
having been modified to allow of this being done ; following which 
the liabilities were liquidated, so fast that on the 27th of the same 
month the fourth and last dividend of twenty-five per cent. was paid. 
This speedy settlement in full took the creditors agreeably by surprise, 
as, after the previous vexatious delays, confidence in the bank had 
been destroyed. It was, however, announced that its surplus of 
$360,000, and $310,000 of its $500,000 of capital, had been lost, 
through past mismanagement and the sacrifices involved in realising 
assets to make settlements. The directors at the same time inti- 
mated, that if the Gold Exchange was willing to permit them to do 
so, they would resume the clearing business on their diminished 
capital, after taking measures to abolish the receivership. ‘This pro- 
position was finally accepted, under an entirely new management, 
and on the 22d of November the Gold Bank was re-opened as a 
clearing-house only, since which no interruption of its business has 
occurred. But numerous lawsuits to which the Black Friday con- 
spiracy gave rise kept its memory green in the courts long after all 
outward signs of its effects had passed away ; and those against the 
principal conspirators were defended by all the arts known to those 
who were willing to degrade a noble profession into an engine for 
defeating the ends of justice, aided by judges whose presence on the 
bench was a public scandal— men who dragged the ermine in the 
dirt and published by their acts their own corruption. 

The transactions of Fisk and his crew in connection with these gold 
operations would, to say the least, have hopelessly bankrupted any 
other man or set of men; but he and his confréres were enabled by 
the peculiar resources at their command to defy their creditors, who, 
excepting Albert Speyers, were either goaded or wearied into an aban- 
donment of their suits, or into setthements on whatever terms the 
defendants offered. Meanwhile, the United States Assistant- 
Treasurer at New York promptly resigned his position, and the Presi- 
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dent’s family-friend and connection was overwhelmed with obloquy ; 
while both were brought in as debtors to a large amount by the con- 
spirators, who alleged that they had been carrying heavy sums of 
gold for their account, although the allegations were denied. 

By the 4th of March, 1870, gold had declined to 110}; but from 
the sleep into which the market had fallen it was temporarily aroused 
in the following July by the Franco-Prussian war, which caused a rapid 
advance to 122}; yet as early as the 4th of November in the same 
year sales were made at 110, the war having meanwhile terminated 
with Napoleon’s surrender at Sedan. Since that time no great event 
has occurred to disturb the gold market, which has fluctuated in 
obedience to the laws of trade and speculative manipulations within 
narrow limits — although the premium declined to 6} at one time in 
November 1873, under the depression produced by the crisis — and 
Black Friday has become nothing more than a memory, but one 
which will be handed down among the traditions of Wall Street. 


KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 





AN IDEAL THANKSGIVING. 





S there are abuses the law cannot reach, so there are people no 
holiday includes. There is a time of the year when orphans, 
vagrants, criminals, fallen women, reformatory inmates, and, in a word, 
the destitute as a body, are feasted with good things and made to 
share the comfort of the rich: the banker, the merchant, the farmer, 
all the prosperous divisions of mankind, and all those who have a 
home somewhere throughout the land. But as comprehensive as this 
charity may be, as minute in its search after recipients, as thoughtful 
in the choice of creature-comforts, it is pitiful to think how many yet 
remain in the “highways and hedges” out of reach. Can you 
imagine a gathering of such as these? Wesee a good deal of the 
other side of the picture, but it is startling to think that those who come 
to the surface are only the minority. Beneath every success, however 
modest and obscure, there is a substructure of accumulated failures ; 
and for one or ten whom we see in moderate comfort and unassuming 
ease, there are a hundred or a thousand who have been too weak to 
swim. We had been to many fully-spread boards, public and private, 
on this day of typical thanksgiving for all the blessings and good 
gifts of the year, but one to which we were accidentally introduced 
late in the evening proved of greater interest and rarity than any of 
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the others. It was no illegal community feasting its voluntary asso- 
ciates, such as on this day might meet in peace and forget for once 
that it stands before the world as an outlaw —for the thieves’ 
gathering in the thirteenth century, so strangely described in “ Votre 
Dame,” has its merry and wide-awake counterparts in our times — but 
it was a stranger assemblage than any thieves’ fraternity. The host 
was a gray-headed man, wifeless and childless, rich, odd, disappointed, 
and generally supposed to be misanthropic. He had no aim in life ; 
no interest strong enough to absorb him, no will stable enough to hold 
the reins. He gave to every one who asked, but no work of charity 
interested him. There was no pursuit, physical or mental, which 
could so enchain him as to turn him from vain regrets and impatient 
longings. He had never found his place in life; and the crowd in 
which he mixed forlornly was too busy to set him init. He had 
never known necessity, and therefore never tasted the excitement of 
the race for existence, which some time or other gives at least a dash 
of interest to the most unsuccessful career. He had some feeble 
artistic longings, or rather gropings, which the taste of a professional 
dealer was left to satisfy. He had once been in business, but it was 
a nominal occupation, as he had entered an office after he came of 
age and left all the work to an old experienced head-clerk, whom, in 
a fit of generosity — and idleness— he one day suddenly constituted 
master of his business and of a capital of fifty thousand dollars, him- 
self retiring into a life of leisure on a sum four times that amount. 
He had been engaged to be married, but the lady had run away with 
another man the evening before the wedding-day. He had travelled, 
that is, sauntered through Paris, London, Vienna, and some Italian 
towns, never getting into scrapes, but always returning more dejected 
than before, persuaded that he was a mistake and an anomaly, and 
that some fate prevented him from ever finding his right place in the 
world. He was not irreligious, but he belonged to no religious body ; 
and if any one told him he had much to thank Providence for, he 
would shrug his shoulders in wonder. As years went on, he brooded 
more and more over disappointed hopes, and took a morbid pleasure 
in finding out cases of failure in all the various callings of life. He 
dwelt on the subject till it became a monomania ; and one or two ac- 
quaintances (he had no heart-friend), out of compassion for his 
unhealthy state, advised him to turn this brooding to practical use, by 
benefiting poor men in situations like his own. 

Such was the singular host; while as for the guests, they were as 
various, in class, in education, in birth, in appearance, as they could 
be, even in a city where everything under the sun is more or less 
represented. All who are bankrupt and ruined in reputation and 
position, or in their own estimation, had a representative at that 
strange feast of moral equality. Every degree of shabbiness, of 
seediness, of dilapidation, in face or garment, was present; for no 
rule was made as to dress, and those whom shame or idleness made 
remiss were as freely admitted as those who had made little pitiful 
attempts at decency. The talk was mild and characteristic, chiefly 
occupied with the past, or the future as it might have been. Some 
were merry, indeed, but it was the pathetic merriment of a Micawber 
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who has not yet made up his mind not to expect anything “turning 
up.” Others were evidently thankful, but undisguisedly sorrowful, 
and wore here a faded black crape and there a dingy black bonnet, 
in token of recent mourning. Some faces were pale, some bloated, 
some sullen, some good and patient, but none beautiful ; many Aad 
been, but when hope goes, beauty departs with it. On the host’s right 
hand sat a man in rusty black, with nervous hands that clutched at 
things, and trembled as they held glass or fork or napkin. His face 
was pale and unwholesome, his eyes bloodshot and restless, and his 
whole bearing told of a hopeless, broken life. He had never been a 
criminal, never willingly harmed any one, never harbored a deliber- 
ately unkind thought, and yet to all intents and purposes he was a 
murderer and a suicide. He was what is called a good-natured, con- 
vivial man, and his wife had died years ago—of consumption, the 
doctors said. His own spirit was dead, or in its last agonies ; and of 
all this he was dimly conscious, in a despairing sort of way. He was 
up to his neck in a quicksand, and his host sorrowfully whispered to 
me, “I fear it is his last thanksgiving.” 

On the left (the other place of honor—but what a significant dis- 
tinction to occupy these prominent seats!) sat the jauntiest individual 
of the whole party, and at first sight it would have been difficult to 
say why he had his share at this banquet of the ruined and bereaved. 
It was not his look nor his dress that told the secret, but his words. 
He was better dressed than any of his fellows, and a self-satisfied 
look rested on his features. But you soon saw a blank in the midst 
of that self-satisfaction— the lack of something, which mysterious 
something would just have put him beyond the pale of our friend’s 
circle. He talked louder than the rest ; and though a few listened 
greedily, as those do who snatch at a new quack-medicine to cure 
their chronic ailment, yet his talk seemed to disappoint and disgust 
most of the company. He held out the comfort of irresponsibility in 
the present and of annihilation hereafter—no God to restrain us now, 
and none to judge us later ; but the lack of that “something ” made 
his face grow ugly and hard as he expounded his theories, and his 
own appearance was not in favor of his treatment. 

The other guests turned to each other, and some whispered confi- 
dentially ; while others by signs and looks seemed to be discussing 
their neighbors’ business, or criticising their appearance. A curious 
rivalry between many drew our attention ; each thought his own mis- 
fortune the heaviest, and was jealous of the consideration which 
another won. 

“ For my part,” said one, a stiff man in a dilapidated dress-coat, 
but spotlessly clean linen, “1 don’t hold that loss of money ought to 
entail loss of position. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ says the poet, 
though now there is many an errand-boy who was brought up in my 
office who looks askance at me in the street.” 

“Ah, but, Mr. X,” said a pale, haggard young man, in a shabby busi- 
ness suit, and no linen visible, and a carefully inserted patch in the 
left sleeve of his coat, “you did not seem to know that proverb 
when I called on you eight years ago and asked you to help me to 
get a situation and an honest living. I was not well-dressed, but I 
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was willing, and I would have served you more faithfully nan the 
very man you chose instead of me because he paid $2000 security. 
But he ruined you, and he is living on the fruits of his dishonesty 
now.” 

The first man looked uncomfortable and did not answer, and the 
younger one, turning to his neighbor, said: “I have to live with my 
wife and three children and a mother-in-law in one room in a tene- 
ment-house, and I can’t get more than five dollars a week in a 
slop-shop for selling rotten clothing to greenhorns. My wife has to 
go out doing chores, or take in washing — whatever comes to hand ; 
and it’s nothing but our being temperance folk that keeps us going 
at all. But to think that I should come to this ; and if I had only 
had a chance and a bit of capital, I might have had a business like 
his /” 

“Perhaps you would have lost it, like him,” returned the Job’s 
comforter at his elbow. “ As wife has to take in boarders, and his 
daughters go out teaching music by the day. There’s not much to 
choose between you both. As for me, I started in life with the notion 
of being a great author ; and I am over forty now, and glad to get six 
dollars a week in a book-store. Thank goodness! I have no wife ; but 
I am lonely sometimes, and often wanted some one to encourage me 
at my little odd bits of work now and then. Sometimes I wrote for 
magazines, and once I got a good place as reporter for a newspaper, 
but I was tempted and got drunk and lost my place. I have never 
done it since, but my luck never came back. I have covered reams 
of paper and made about $1000 altogether in little sums, but no one 
knows my name. I carried a novel and a poem from one publishing 
house to another for ten years, and never could get any editor even 
to read them. I am trying to save a little money now to get the 
poem published after my death, with a little autobiography, which 
may teach the world what it has lost, and make people sorry that 
they let such a man die so miserable a death after so disappointing 
a life.” 

“ They say some people have forced themselves on the public by 
the manner of their death,” said a wild, melancholy-looking man by 
the author’s side; “and I think it would be worth while to try such a 
scene to make my ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ sell. ‘Tableau —the picture 
just finished, on the easel ; the expression of Romeo just expiring, 
agonisingly natural, and just a faint likeness of the artist perceptible 
in the dying lover’s face. Then at the foot of the easel, the artist 
himself lying dead, with his brush in one hand and a pistol or a 
phial in the other, or better still, some papers, suggesting — what is 
no more than the truth — sheer starvation, through want of patronage 
and appreciation. Then imagine a Heraéd reporter visiting the ‘ re- 
mains,’ and giving a sensational description of the surroundings, 
minutely scoring the number of buttons on the artist’s worn-out shoes, 
and noting the spider’s web in the north corner, not forgetting the in- 
evitable simile between the frail web and that of the artist’s ‘ unhappy 
destiny.’ For two days the mob would flock to see the picture, and 
somebody would make a mint of money by exhibiting it ; and the third 
day, when some new sensation filled the papers, a connoisseur would 
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buy it at double the price that would have saved me from death, 
and lament that he had not found me out in time.” 

“You talk of death like a child,” said a croaking voice across the 
table. “ Here am I, an old woman ; once ‘ Minnie St. Angel,’ a famous 
‘actress, but none the less a starving, broken-down drudge now. 
Never despair while you are young ; it is only the old who know what 
trouble is. To have been ‘some one’ and to fall to being nobody, 
that is the hardest thing of all, much harder than to have been un- 
known all your life. To have had a brief season of power and youth 
and beauty, to have worn sham jewels and paper crowns, and have 
enjoyed real fun and real admiration, and then to find yourself ruined 
by the small-pox, and unfit for any other business, so that you have 
to do the fifth-rate parts, and be maid-of-all-work, ¢. ¢. companion, to 
a new favorite — that és hard!” ; 

“Well, I think it is harder for those who never had a brief hour of 
success at all,” said an angular-looking woman, two seats farther off. 
“TI was the daughter of a theatre-hack, and was on the stage from a 
child ; but as I grew up plain and not clever, I was used in all the 
common parts, and never knew what it was to have an individuality. 
I have never had a home, and since my father died, never even had 
a friend ; and now I am wardrobe-woman in a low theatre, and glad 
to have the place too.” 

“Yes, it is hard to work for no pay,” said a rough voice opposite. 
“T have been in the army all my life ; was a soldier of Napoleon’s as 
a lad, fought in Algeria and in Russia; and because I took part in 
some plot —they called it revolutionary —I lost my little pension, 
and starved in consequence. I don’t know what I did, only an old 
comrade made me put my name to a paper I did not read, and I had 
to run away; but once here, I could find nothing to do, and I am 
trying to beg enough money to buy a hand-organ and a camp-stool.” 

Next him sat a little prim body, in a shiny black silk dress ; she 
seemed rather shocked by the mention of the organ and stool, and 
objected that if he was a man he must be able to find some work to 
do. “Now,” she said, “though I am only a woman, I set to work at 
once as soon as our fortune was gone. I got a teacher’s place ata 
school, and ever since I have taught, and supported myself. But it is 
very hard for a lady tenderly brought up, and not taught very 
thoroughly —as people were not in my day —to mix with common 
people and be knocked about in the world. My father was arich man 
and a gentleman, and we have good blood in our veins for mary 
generations back, long before our family ever crossed the ocean. 
Our name is known in the history of the country ; and there never 
was a man who bore it who ever disgraced it.” 

“A long pedigree is a good thing, if it is genuine,” said a crippled 
man beside the little lady who reminded us of Hepsibah Pyncheon ; 
“but if I had it, and could exchange it for a straight back and sound 
limbs, I would gladly give it up.” His neighbor drew herself up 
rather coldly. ‘ But 1 do believe I am happier than most of you 
here, for I set out to get one thing and I got it, though it brought 
little else with it. I was a farmer’s son, and had no family to boast 
of, and the one thing I wanted was learning. Well, I was good for 
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nothing to work, as I was a cripple, so I got books from kind 
neighbors and taught myself a good deal, sitting by the kitchen-fire 
in winter, or out on the bench at the door in summer. Sometimes I 
got to school, and at last my father and some richer neighbors made 
up a little money for me to go to college. But as for a profession, 
my state of health made almost everything out of the question. I 
grew more infirm as I grew up to manhood, and indeed but for this 
I should have no right to be here among you. I would not bea 
burden on any of my own people, though they begged me to live with 
them — and if I could make money for them I would — but I found 
a young’ man who wanted to learn enough to go to college, but could 
not afford to pay for teaching, and I asked him to take me home and 
give me a share of his room, and I would teach him for nothing. So 
he did, and I wrote for magazines to help him to buy books, to add 
to mine, and by-and-by he went to college. I went with him, and 
kept house for him in two rooms, and taught him all the time between 
lectures ; and now he is getting on, and will be in Germany soon, to 
study more and take his degree. And so I jog on—I and my books ; 
and though my meals often consist of milk, and bread and butter 
only, still, you know, as I am only half a man, half a meal will do for 
me. I said I would give noble blood in exchange for good health 
and strong, sound limbs; but I would give neither my books for 
health or good blood, nor even health alone for a long pedigree.” 

The host smiled at us and said: “There is the man who is really 
monarch of all he surveys.” 

It was saddening to turn from the cripple to the others, who many 
of them equally gifted, yet had never attained his contentment with 
his lot. One, a man in a rough jacket and a careless air, but his 
face contradicting his manner, said: “ Well, I fancy I have had a 
wider experience than all of you, if change of employment gives 
experience. There are few things I have not tried, but I never suc- 
ceeded in any. I was an errand-boy in a store at first—and before 
that there was a blank time, which was my childhood, with two or 
three islands of circumstances, the only things I can remember. 
One of these was a drunken scene, in which my mother was carried 
off by policemen. Some kind soul took me away and soon put me 
in the store. But the bigger boys were jealous of me and told lies 
about me, and one day I was in the street alone. Well, to make a 
long story short, I did a man’s work before I had left off being a 
boy, and only got boy’s wages for it ; and after a bit I went into the 
country, where I managed a plough and slept in barns ; and once [ 
was a pedler, but my pack was soon stolen. I got into a grain 
merchant’s office in a city out West, but lost the place a fortnight 
after, through a trick played me by a fellow-clerk. 1 have been a 
miner, driven an engine, been an express-man, got a little smattering 
of books and taught men their letters for a bed and a crust of bread ; 
slept in the open air, written for penny-papers, distributed advertise- 
ments at street-corners, and now I am just where I was when I 
Started. I have no home ; left my last boarding-place without paying, 
but left my only good coat behind instead ; slept last night in a car- 
depot, and picked up a few burnt cigar-ends to keep the hunger off 
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this morning. I would take any job, but people don’t seem to want 
jobs done just now; and yet they look at you suspiciously and say, 
‘there’s lots of work, if you only bestir yourself and look for it.’” 

“You and I are much alike,” said a man opposite, “though I 
went to school and you did not. I have looked for work, both in 
and out of my profession; and when there are so many doctors who 
can’t get patients notwithstanding their diplomas, and so many clever 
young lawyers smothered out of practice, just decause they are young 
and unknown, it is no wonder that a musician cannot make a place 
for himself. I have heard you all taik of being poor, but when a 
man loses many a possible good chance in his business through the 
want of a postage-stamp at the right time, I tell you he knows 
something of poverty, though he may have a good coat on his back. 
But in our profession poverty is a matter of course. It is the inherit- 
ance of, every artist, and curious to say, we may even be famous and 
starve. If I could count on the former, however, I should not much 
mind the latter. Meanwhile, I am obliged to keep up appearances 
and live in a decent house.” 

“Yes,” said a woman near him, “and I dare say, not your own 
house. Well, if poor boarders have their troubles, don’t think that 
the boarding-house keeper sleeps on a bed of roses. There is a 
hopeless side to poverty, and a contented side, and an expectant 
side ; but I know of another, which is the ludicrous side. None know 
it better than I do. I am a widow, and my husband died in debt. 
There was nothing but the weary old way to support myself. I 
wish ladies could go lower down to make money. I had not the 
strength of mind to do differently from others of my set, and I think, 
with us women, that is one of the great causes of our troubles. We 
don’t dare to face the world’s talk, even when there is nothing to be 
ashamed of. And so, as dozens in my neighborhood kept boarders, 
and could afford better things than I could, my house ianguished 
instead of thriving. I just kept my head above water, but I had 
anxieties without number. -I had trouble with my servants, because 
I could not pay high prices, and those who did not ask high prices 
did not know their work. At last it grew so intolerable that I sent 
for two nieces of mine, penniless as myself (they took in plain sew- 
ing and lived in one room, boarding themselves), and offered them a 
home if they would help me with the house-work. They came, and 
we sent the servants away ; and if we did not have plenty, we at least 
had peace. We had order and cleanliness too. That is another 
circumstance in which poor ladies fail, but I am thankful to say I 
was brave enough to have my own way in this. If you are poor and 
have tolerable health, do your own work. So we are head and 
shoulders above water now. I cannot say it is very delightful, but it 
is tolerable. And now as to the ludicrous side of poverty. We see 
enough of it; so many little shifts and pretences, though they are 
pathetic enough sometimes! I began by asking rather high prices, 
and if they were refused, let the rooms stay empty ; but my purse 
began to empty too, and I was obliged to compromise. Sometimes 
I did not like a man’s manner or a woman’s costume, and I was 
stiff, which lost me a good deal. Then again some men’s business 
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was not to my taste, though they were very silent and unobtrusive 
themselves. I lost many a good boarder the first year by standing 
too much on my dignity, and the second year by having slovenly 
servants, I have seen reasons since to alter both these things, and 
if a dancing-master generally teaches ‘deportment’ to his pupils, and 
shows a small grocer’s daughter — in view of future contingencies — 
how to enter or leave a carriage gracefully, I think he should also— 
in view of certain possibilities quite as likely to come to pass—teach 
a banker’s daughter how to attract and deal pleasantly with boarders. 
If it were not a good thing to be merry under the worst circum- 
stances, I should not detain you so long with my experiences ; but if 
we persistently ignore the humor that is concealed in almost every 
stage of poverty, we are making ourselves more miserable than God 
intended us to be. My friends are all in humble circumstances, but 
they all pay punctually, and few give much trouble. Once, indeed, 
a man who paid me gjx dollars a week, very nonchalantly broke four 
fresh eggs one after the other and then refused to eat any, because 
they were not done enough to his taste. Then there was one who 
drank and never could get as far as his own room, and night after 
night would creep into the bath-room and sleep in the bath. He 
was perfectly harmless and quiet, and always looked so ashamed that 
I had not the heart to send him away. There was one who came 
rather too much covered with jewelry and I almost turned him away, 
but he was very young, and I made up my mind to try him for a 
week ; he paid in advance, and next week the same, but he got no 
work. At the end of five weeks his money was all gone, and he came 
to me with his gold studs and offered them for his board for one 
more week. I told him I would wait, but he grew so angry I had to 
take them. By next week he got a place, and was to be paid at the 
end of the month; he walked there and back every day; it was a 
long way down town, and he had no car-fare ; he would not take it 
from me. Before the month was up he was dismissed, and they 
refused to pay him; he had no means to compel them, but the 
debt he owed me troubled him more than the loss of his place. 
Then he forced a ring on me, and next week another, and by-and- 
by his watch. He would not pawn them, and he told me he had 
rather have me sell them than do it himself. I never did sell them, 
of course, and after two years he got on better and sent me some 
money, and I sent him the trinkets. Another man did all the rough 
work of the house for us for eight months for his board and room, 
and worked eleven hours in a shop besides, because his wages only 
just kept his sister in a hospital all that time. Some people came 
to me, and though they paid irregularly and very low prices, kept 
talking of the rich people they knew, and the great people they were 
related to, and the nice houses they had lived in, and the number 
of servants they had kept, and the crests of their families in the old 
country, &c., &c., to match. One man went out every evening in 
cleaned yellow kid-gloves with a gilt-headed cane, and spent his 
money on half-price theatre-tickets and cheap cigars. His neigh- 
bor, a big, burly, downright man, who never was out after seven 
in the evening, nor in bed after five in the morning, and who 
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boasted of his growing tannery business, always declared the kid- 
glove man went to entrap a rich wife and make her believe he was 
a down-town banker’s clerk (he worked in a soap-factory at Hunter’s 
Point). But I might go on forever with this catalogue ; and I only 
want to tell young people who find the landlady looking sour at 
times, that her place is not more comfortable than theirs, and that 
they should make allowances for a poor woman who is often driven 
from pillar to post.” 

“Tf money troubles were everything,” said a moody man at the 
table, “you would all be quarrelling who was the worst off among 
you. But you might be rich in money, and yet broken and worthless.” 

He stopped abruptly, and the host whispered to me: “ He was to 
have been married to a very nice girl, but she jilted him and married 
one who was much richer than he —a very common case, but none 
the less sad. It has broken his life, and destroyed his faith in 
woman.” 

“And those silent people not far from us? I should judge them 
to be heart-sick rather than in want. Am I right?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. “That child is an orphan, but poor too; her 
father and mother both died from drink ; and that pale woman next 
her, who is not poor, is more wretched yet, for her husband neglects 
her. He does not ill-treat her, but he simply cares nothing for her ; 
and she is not One to retaliate by going into society and flirting with 
others. She is dying of a broken heart — that is all. And see those 
two whom nothing seems to affect. They had one only son, and he 
was killed last month. I think they are only waiting to die together 
and go to him.” 

“That sort of suffering is worse, but it does not make such a show,” 
I said. 

“No, but there is worse than that again,” my friend answered. 
“ See, at the bottom of the table, that man with an uneasy eye ; he is 
out of his element, and only some subtle fascination, I believe, made 
him come here against his will. He has never done anything that 
can bring him within the reach of the law, but I had rather be a 
prisoner than take his place in life. His conscience is restless ; and 
every morning when he wakes, depend upon it, he feels the same dull 
oppression that we do two or three times in our lives, the first morning 
after a death or a great misfortune.” 

“ What has he done?” 

“Set traps for the feet of others. In old times, legends say, men 
sold their own souls ; he has sold those of others. And anciently, to 
trample on the cross was the worst sacrilege a man could commit ; 
but he has trampled beneath his feet the very image of God, the 
Spirit that made his victims the children and heirs of God. In the 
world, such as he are called ‘men about town.’ I need not tell you 
more.” 

I looked at him ; but if he had killed the spirit in others, surely it 
refused to be entirely killed in himself, for he had the most uncom- 
fortable, furtive, hurried way of looking round and then down, as if 
he constantly expected some one to lay his hand on his shoulder and 
take him prisozer. In strange contrast with him, his guilty look and 
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his faultless dress, was his neighbor, a woman with a faded shawl and 
a soiled, rakish bonnet, brazen face and dirty hands. Her dress was 
little better than rags, and she had something about her which spelt, 
as plainly as if she wore a printed badge, “Five Points.” No 
teaching, no help, no good example, had ever come to her ; no chance, 
as she might have put it herself, of lifting herself out of the gutter. 
We wondered what she could have to be thankful for; but for that 
matter, many of the other guests seemed to have as little. This was 
explained to us later on, and the lesson was as much needed as it 
was by the recipients of our odd friend’s bounty. It is impossible to 
describe all the guests ; as we said before, they were of all degrees, 
moral, intellectual, and social, for even the very rich were represented 
by a woman in Parisian dinner-dress, who sat between two men of 
the homeless kind, the lay-figures of society. The group was charac- 
teristic. She was more hopeless- looking than her neighbors, and the 
blank on her face was almost as palpable as on that of the so-called 
philosopher at the host’s left side. 

“ Has she too no faith?” we asked, in a whisper. 

“Not quite so bad,” was the rejoinder, “ but only one step removed 
from that state, for she has no work; no object but pleasure ever 
stirs her.” 

“ How did you manage to gather all these together? ” we asked, 
after a pause. 

“That was not the least interesting part of my scheme,” said our 
friend. “Some I sent for, some I brought myself ; I met some in the 
street; and others I had much trouble to hunt up. It was delightful 
to feel that there was one thing that did seem worth a little exertion. 
I was thinking of this for some time, and I noted down several I 
knew, whom misfortune had unmistakably marked as her own ; then 
I walked the streets, and passing the people, I looked narrowly at 
them, speculating about the homes they had, and trying to read their 
hearts through their faces. I stopped at a sewing-machine establish- 
ment, where nearly a hundred machines were going at once; it was 
on a corner, and there was nothing but a wall of plate-glass between 
me and the girls. All those near these windows were pretty, and wore 
coquettish ribbons in their frizzed hair. Each sat in an increasing 
pile of soft silk-ties of radiant colors, and the effect was very pretty. 
I went in, and in the further and darker corners were plain, sallow 
girls, with their hair, whether untidy or tidy, all tucked away very 
unpretendingly. Their dress was shabby and their boots old. They 
would have been dismissed as a disgrace to the establishment, if they 
had not happened to be practised workers and valuable hands. 
Besides, their necessities were such as to force them to take lower 
wages in consideration of their plainness of feature and of dress, and 
the establishment found this very generous distribution of labor work 
uncommonly well in the interest of its coffers. I chose some of these 
girls for my Thanksgiving feast ; I wish I could have taken them all. 
I walked through courts filled with tenement-houses, where hardly a 
word was heard unaccompanied by a curse or an oath, and it was 
difficult to choose any one who was more wretched and more un-get- 
at-able to any sense of joy and peace than another. I picked up a 
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few, the most hardened and despairing I could find. To some I sent 
formal invitations by post. I knew it would please them ; the invi- 
tation itself, put in language they had not known for years, would be 
more of a blessing than the mere feast to which they were bidden. 
To others I sent invitations, knowing that though these were the first 
social messages they had ever received, yet to get an implied recog- 
nition of the possible future that still awaited them, would be as a 
stepping-stone to a man too short to look over a wall into a 
beautiful garden. The moral pleasure given, or the self-respect in- 
duced by these invitations, is more than half the boon of my Thanks- 
giving feast. To a few, the mere animal filling is much ; but then to 
those far sunk in the mud, animal comfort must precede a moral im- 
pression. When you go among what are called the dangerous 
classes, you would make a great mistake in declaiming about the 
heavenly Jerusalem, before you had propitiated them with clean, 
wholesome food, medicine for the sick, new bread for the children, 
milk for the babies, and a clean cloth for the table and clean sheets 
for the bed. When people are comfortable they like to listen to 
good talk; and when you have laid the foundation in the corporeal 
works of mercy, you may safely begin the superstructure of the 
spiritual. Now perhaps you think these people are too busy thinking 
about their individual troubles to be thankful at all, and that to be 
comfortable ove day in the year is hardly worth being thankful for ; 
or that some of them are so sunk in a misery that cannot be got at, 
that it matters nothing to them to have their bodies filled and warmed. 
Something of all this is true. Indeed, the physical parts of their trials 
are really the least, and the physical reward of a good feast also com- 
paratively small. Some of them dine well every day of their lives, 
and yet have no pleasure in it or anything else. Those who do not, 
find more pleasure in the comfort, the security, the absence of 
anxiety to-night, than in the mere abundance of food. ‘Those who 
are poor do not mind the hard beds, the hard work, the scanty fare 
they get ; but they do mind the uncertainty of their lives, the lack of 
a home, the want of appreciation of themselves, the want of sympathy 
and understanding, the cold drawing back of the prosperous, the 
divided attention, the social slights, the fair words and no deeds, the 
barren good-wishes — in one word, the whole repellent attitude of the 
world. Those who are rich feel the emptiness of conventional 
society, the weariness of doing nothing, the lack of real interest. 
That is a worse state than any other — worse even than repeated dis- 
appointments. Those who are clever among my guests, would gladly 
be poor all their lives if they could secure attention for the works of 
their brain. It is not physical distress that makes the real ills of 
life, nor is it physical prosperity that makes a man happy and 
thankful ; but so far as the latter is a stepping-stone to ease of mind, 
so much only is it really prized.” 

“ But there is something higher than mere ease of mind, or even 
appreciation and encouragement,” we said. “Do you suppose you 
can provide that too at your feast?” 

“T hope so; at least we can make an approach to it. Those few 
whose trouble lies further than poverty, and deeper than lack of 
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sympathy from others, or confidence in themselves ; those whose 
burden is an uneasy conscience, have come here, I conjecture, rather 
out of curiosity. But I did not mean that even they should leave 
without learning a lesson. Do you see that old man at the foot of 
the table, opposite us? He has peace enough to bathe us all in it, 
patience enough and joy enough to share with us all. He does not 
know how to read, but he knows the thing that Saint Paul counted a 
higher knowledge than all his Hebrew learning and his Greek subtlety, 
‘Christ Jesus, and Him crucified.’ He had a great misfortune in his 
youth —no matter what it was—and if ever there was a child of 
God, fashioned by God’s own hands, and chastened in His own way, 
it is he.” 

Here the host stepped forward, and raising his voice, continued, 
so as to be heard by all:—* There is one among you, my friends, 
who has no word to speak of his troubles or his disappointments, and 
yet his troubles, as the world goes, have been harder to bear than 
all yours, save those miseries born of guilt. I did not ask him be- 
cause he was unfortunate, but because I needed something you could 
all join in being thankful for. He has that treasure; he has the 
secret which would turn all your misery into joy, as the old alchemists 
boasted of turning base metals into gold. He will not speak of him- 
self: he will not even speak to you. If you see one who is silent and 
has been so all the evening, it is he whom I mean. He has sometimes 
told me things which I know can be useful to you also, and which I 
should be selfish in keeping to myself. I should have done very little 
for you all, if I had brought you here only to ape the ancient custom 
of material bounty extended to all classes to-day. But instead of 
showing you only a full board, the remembrance of which will not 
keep you from starving again in twenty-four hours, I have brought 
you the rarest and most beautiful thing on earth, to look at, to handle, 
and to imitate (for it is in the power of each of you to imitate him)— 
a happy man. 

“You are looking for him? He is old, poor, silent, and as the 
world would add, ignorant, sad and lonely. . But listen to what he 
once told me:—‘ There is some one who breathes, who moves, who 
flows, who burns, who converses, unknown to me, constantly with me. 
I feel him well; I hear him well ; sometimes, even, I answer him, in 
my heart. But it is a speech without words, which we understand 
without having been at school, and read without having learned to 
read in books. It is low and indistinct, like the sound of deep water 
in the pools of the abyss, and nevertheless it keeps me company and 
consoles me like a friend by the chimney-corner at night.’ That is 
one of the pillars that uphold the world for him — his trust in God. 
Now here is the other, which concerns you most ; for if you can imi- 
tate that, the first will come as its natural consequence. ‘I have 
here, in my heart, and not in my head —the head has vertigoes, the 
head deceives, as we say ; but the heart never goes round, and the 
conscience does not deceive —I have here a heart and a conscience, 
which have two voices, low, but clear, and which say to me, this is 
good, this is bad ; this is just, this is unjust; this is right, this is 
wrong; and that which is good, just, and right —that is the will of 
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God.’ This is his trust in conscience. But I, rather to convince 
myself than to perplex him, asked him again: ‘How do you know 
this?’ And here was his answer, which we all might have made, for 
every one of us has experienced the truth of it: ‘I have no need to 
know it, because I feel it. When I hurt myself with my hammer, 
and my flesh suffers and bleeds, I have no need to prove that I have 
hurt myself; is it not so? I simply feel it. Well, in the same way, 
when I have hurt my soul by not following the will of God, I do not 
need to prove it to myself; I feel it strongly enough, and my soul 
cries and bleeds within me, like my flesh under my hammer.’* He 
said much more, but that is enough for our purpose to-night.” 

The host ceased, and we noticed that there was one guest less at 
the table. He had gone, but no one spoke. The uneasy-locking 
man and the wearied blank-faced woman, the two who sat at the right 
and left of the host, the woman in rags, and many others, were pale 
and thoughtful. A sentence we had lately read came to our minds 
as we watched their faces. It was not as complete a taking by storm 
as the sentence implies, but it was a beginning in that direction. 
“The violent irruption of rightful thoughts is the return home of a 
man who is without his key, and who climbs honestly over his own 
wall.” ‘The cripple looked as if he understood his host better than 
any of the others, and as if he were nearer the standard of the old, 
silent man who had slipped away. The giver of the feast went on: 

“To live by this rule of my friend, needs two things, grace and a 
real resolve. The first is never wanting. You can reckon on it, 
whenever and as long as you make up your mind to furnish the other 
thing, a fixed resolve. Say / wi// and stick to it. You think some- 
times that you do say it; I tell you, you never have. I never have ; 
and that is why, up to this, I have had no aim, and no happiness in 
life. Iam not too old to begin now, and most of you are much 
younger than I. This is no day for preaching sermons, but every 
day is good for making resolutions ; and I tell you, if you keep to 
this one, which we are all going to make together, next Thanksgiving 
will find us a much* happier and nobler set of people. A great poet 
has said, ‘Conscience doth make cowards of us all;’ but we will, 
with grace to help us, improve the quotation thus, ‘Conscience doth 
make conquerors of us all.’” 

A few of the guests hung back, undecided what to do, ashamed to 
say no, and afraid to say yes. Some moved up to thank the host 
cordially for the help he had given them, the path he had opened ; 
and the poor woman in rags, no longer brazen-faced, but with a 
certain dogged hurry, as if afraid to be dragged back by invisible 
hands into the gutter, was the first to pronounce the unusual pledge. 
Others came up, with brightening faces, looking as though the very 
effort had braced them ; and others, calm and steadfast, seemed to 
be doing the one thing which they had come so near doing very often, 
and yet had as often just fallen short of doing. In the confusion a 
few stole away, looking back as though they longed to follow the rest, 
and their faces more ‘wretched than when they had sat down, but the 





*This, as well as the preceding passage, and the next, are all adapted from the French, and owe 
to this their rather unusual ring, in the midst of this plain and homely story. 
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one who sat at the host’s right hand was wof among the backsliders. 
He was the last to say “I will,” and he looked as if he was terribly 
in earnest. 

Then, as silence fell and the guests disappeared, our eyes saw no 
longer a large, loaded table, but a dark library one full of books, and 
heavy green curtains at the windows, and the voice of our odd friend 
was ringing with a decided, joyous tone as he said : “ That is what we 
propose to do next year.” 

We had never heard him speak so excitedly, and the sound roused 
us. It was only then that we realised —and he himself only did so 
now, so absorbed in his scheme had he been —that we had not 
assisted at a veritable, tangible banquet, but talked ourselves into 
the belief that our longings and imaginings were facts. But could 
not something like this be done, if not literally, yet in a certain 
sense, metaphorically? We hear too much of physical want and 
physical plenty, and to restore self-respect is even better than to fill 
with bread. But, understand, that though in many instances the 
latter can be done without the former, in most, on the contrary, the 
former must rest on the basis of the latter. And though Thanks- 
giving is a good day to begin things, still every day may become a 
thanksgiving for those who seek out the hungry (both in body and 
in spirit) to feed, and the naked to clothe. 

B. M. 


AT THE RANCH. 


ELL, men may talk as much as they choose 
About their dislike of the other sex; 
They’ve a hankering they never lose, 
After the creatures that worry and vex. 


I’ve known men to curse most fearfully 
All women, from Eve to the present day, 
And ride, a petticoat just to see, 
For half-a-day’s journey out of their way. 


When women are few and far apart, 

Men cotton to things with womanish ways ; 
For each has a soft spot in his heart,— 

In fact, in the long run I think it pays. 
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If nothing else should their fancy win, 

The men of the frontier will sometimes let 
Their tenderer feelings centre in 

The love of some boy, like the “ Frontier Pet.” 


A smooth-faced young fellow, tall and slim, 
With girlish manners, a diffident hand, 

Yet brave as the best. We tied to him, 
As soon as he came in our border band. 


The south wind sighed o’er the prairie land, 

And kissed its wild roses one morn in June; 
The Pet rode out alone from our band, 

To capture some game ere the sun marked noon. 


The sun rose high and the sun sank low, 
All the boys in the camp began to fret ; 
And now and then one “would like to know 
What the deuce had gone with the Frontier Pet.” 


The west wind swept o’er the prairie flowers, 
And the moon swung high in the eastern sky ; 
Some men rode out from that camp of ours, 
To bring home the Pet, or to find out why. 


We found the boy near the redskin trail, 

With a great red place on his fair young head ; 
A ’Rapahoe arrow told the tale, 

While the moon looked down on his body — dead. 


You see that lot of long tresses there, 

Hung up on the wall near my friend, the gun? 
A fair collection of locks of hair — 

They are ’Rapahoe top-knots, every one. 


HARRY J. SHELLMAN, 
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SOVEREIGNTY. 


Il. 
Irs RIGHTS AND POWERS. 


HE rights and powers of sovereignty are in one sense con- 

vertible terms. If by “rights” we mean what are prohibited 
by no human law, and can be done without incurring legal responsi- 
bility, then since sovereignty is amenable to no earthly authority, its 
rights are measured by, or rather identical with, its physical capacity 
to execute its will. If (to put extreme cases) the sovereign sees 
proper to put men to death without accusation or trial, confiscate 
their property, or arbitrarily deprive them of personal liberty, as 
there is no human authority competent to prevent such acts, they 
must in the sense mentioned be deemed rightful. Against the 
will of the sovereign, however tyrannical and despotic, against its 
decrees, however unjust, against its acts, however cruel, there is no 
appeal. As respects the citizen, its judgments are final, its acts 
irremediable. 

But the use of the word in so broad a sense leads to error and pro- 
duces confusion betweer ideas naturally and logically distinct. Sov- 
ereigns like individuals are subject to the immutable moral law ; but 
to apply the word “rights” to whatever in virtue of their physical 
omnipotence they can effect, is to leave ourselves without appropriate 
language to discriminate between the moral and immoral character- 
istics of their acts. A better plan, it seems to us, is to use the word 
“ powers ” to designate whatever the sovereign can do by reason of 
its physical omnipotence, and confine the term “rights” to what it 
can do in virtue of its moral capacity. Edmund Burke uses the 
phrases “abstract right” and “moral right” as synonymous, the 
first with power, in the broad sense, the latter with rightful and just 
power. But in addition to misapplying the word “right” to what 
may be essentially wrong, these terms fail to distinguish between 
conceptions logically dissimilar. ‘To say that the sovereign has the 
abstract but not the moral right to execute a man without trial, owing 
to the arbitrary meaning attached to the words, leaves the under- 
standing without any clear notion of the distinction intended to be 
expressed. But to say that it has the Jower but not the right to do 
so, conveys to the mind ina single sentence the true character of 
the act, and distinguishes accurately between physical and moral 
capacity. Adopting this terminology, we say that the powers of 
sovereignty are absolute and wholly unlimited, except by the physical 
inability to execute its will. 

The purpose, however, of this paper is to ascertain, if possible, the 
limits fixed by nature or the constitution of society to the rights, or 
rightful powers of sovereignty. As already intimated, sovereigns 
are subject to the moral code as established by human reason. To 
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assert that society is exempt from obedience to those precepts of 
morality which are obligatory on all of its members, is to utter a 
glaring absurdity. We assume therefore, without argument, that no 
sovereign has the right to do that which is essentially wrong or con- 
flicts with natural justice. But there are other restrictions on the 
absolute authority of the sovereign, growing out of its primary rela- 
tions to its citizens or subjects, rather than from the obligations of 
morality, and to these we desire to direct the reader’s attention. 

In our former number, we speak of sovereignty as being inherent 
in the community or body-politic. By this we mean that it comes 
into being as a necessary incident to and co-existing with the 
community, and not that it is self-existent. To say that it is inherent, 
is not to deny that it is primarily derivative. It is inherent in the 
community, but the community itself is in one sense derivative, and 
sovereignty with it. Intelligence is inherent in man, but man himself 
with all his attributes is the creature of another and higher power. 
In like manner sovereignty owes its origin to the same causes 
which originate the community, and springs into being with it. To 
attain therefore to a just conception of the rightful limitations on 
sovereign power, we must go back to the origin of society, and 
ascertain, if possible, how far the natural rights of individuals 
became merged in the obligation of social obedience. 

It may be true, as contended by some, that man never existed in a 
pure state of nature, or out of all relation to his fellow-men. But this 
only proves that men never came together upon any exfress terms of 
union. It does not show thas society is not founded upon some 
implied understanding between its constituent units, having reference 
to the kind and extent of the powers rightfully vested in the entire 
body. Geometers know that in nature no point without occupying 
space, no line without breadth, and no surface without thickness, 
ever actually existed. Yet the conception of position without refer- 
ence to extension, and of extension in one direction only, they know 
to be logically just, and their reasoning therefore sound and conclu- 
sive. In like manner, although mankind may have never existed in 
a pure state of nature, the conception of the individual out of all 
relations to society is perfectly just and logical. In other words, the 
consideration of man and his rights as an individual, logically ante- 
dates the consideration of him and his privileges as a member of 
society. 

‘Since the powers and rights of an individual in‘a pure state of 
nature are only limited by his physical incapacity, we must suppose 
that as a member of seciety he. has voluntarily divested himself of all 
of those natural prerogatives, the exercise of which would or might 
become dangerous to the peace and welfare of the community. 
This he does by means of an implied agreement with each and all of 
his fellow-citizens, to which we have once before applied the name of 
the “social contract.” This social contract differs essentially from 
the “original contract” of Mr. Locke and his disciples. According 
to them, the original contract was an implied agreement between the 
ruler or government on the one hand, and the ruled or governed 
on the other. But this manifestly presupposes that government has 
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an existence independent of the will of the community, whereas in 
fact it is but the creature of the community. Ozr ‘social contract” 
has no immediate reference to the government; but the parties 
thereto are the individuals who make up the community. By this 
they are understood to stipulate not only as respects the natural 
rights which each surrenders, but also as regards the powers which 
the mass regarded as a unit or body-politic shall rightfully exercise ; 
and it is these powers which constitute the rights or just powers of the 
sovereign. ‘The extent of those powers must ordinarily be determined 
by the necessities of the community. For it is obvious that we must 
suppose that the members of the community have mutually consented 
to the exercise of all powers which are necessary to establish and pre- 
serve the peace, wellbeing and prosperity of the entire body. Even 
those powers which are regarded as convenient, though not strictly 
necessary, may often be supposed to have been vested in the community 
by the social contract. As we have already stated, the power to do 
an act essentially immoral cannot be supposed to have been granted. 
We will add, that inasmuch as the great aim of the individual upon 
entering into society is to promote and preserve justice, we cannot 
suppose that he ever consented to the perpetration by the community 
of any act essentially unjust. But we can attain to a better concep- 
tion of the just powers of sovereignty by reference to particular cases, 
than by reasoning from general maxims. 

It is the fashion of certain theorists to deny the rightfof the com- 
munity to inflict the death-penalty ; because, they say, the individual 
in a state of nature has no power over his own life, and can not have 
granted to the community a power which he did not himself possess. 
This reasoning would be just and sound, were the right derived from 
the individual himself who is thus punished. But such is not the 
case. It is in fact derived, not from him, but from his fellow-mem- 
bers of society. In a state of nature each of these has the right of 
self-defence unlimited and unimpaired. Upon entering into society 
he partly divests himself of this right and transfers it to the com- 
munity, which thus becomes bound to do for him what he formerly 
did for himself. Man in society is entitled to the same protection in 
kind and degree as in a state of nature. The difference is that the 
duty and right, which in a state of nature were personal, are in the 
social state transferred to the body-politic. But not only is the duty 
of giving protection thus vested in the community, but the right to 
judge of the miode of giving it also; and if the death-penalty is 
shown to be the only effectual preventive of crime, the community 
has the undoubted right to inflict it. Of course, the necessity should 
appear, if not certain, at least probable. By a similar train of reason- 
ing, the right of the community to deprive dangerous persons of their 
personal liberty, for life or some shorter term, may be vindicated. 

Since individual ownership is in a great degree the offspring of 
social institutions, it might be inferred that the community has the 
right to do as it pleases with the citizen’s property. But this is not 
true, or only partially true. The citizen, we must remember, not only 
enters into society for the sake of protection to his reserved natural 
rights, but also for the sake of certain purely social rights and advan- 
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tages. In truth, these last must be deemed to constitute his principal 
motive ; and it would be in fraud of the social compact were they to 
be held and enjoyed by a tenure more precarious than his reserved 
natural rights. Hence, no citizen can be rightfully deprived of his 
property without some just and adequate cause. Although he holds 
it under the protection and guaranty of the sovereign, he does not 
hold it at the latter’s will. Even in case of necessity, if the sovereign 
takes and appropriates an individual’s property, it ought in some way 
to divide the burden of the loss between the members of the whole 
community. For, as we must assume, no man by the social contract 
undertakes to contribute more than his fair proportion to the support 
and defence of the community, and to exact more would be in contra- 
vention of its implied terms, as well as manifestly unjust. 

Again, by the same social contract, individuals may be presumed to 
have undertaken to contribute for the benefit of the entire community, 
but not for the benefit of other individuals. Hence any law, though 
proceeding directly from the sovereign, which either discriminates 
between classes of persons when raising contributions for the use of 
the community, or raises such contributions for the direct or 
indirect benefit of other classes than those subjected to the burden, 
is manifestly unjust, and in conflict with the rightful powers of the 
sovereign. ‘The State may, if it chooses, in case of necessity, appro- 
priate the entire wealth of its citizens to the public defence, or other 
use. But it cannot with any pretence of right or justice take the 
property of one man or one class alone, and so apply it. 

The question of how far the State or community is endowed with 
authority to control in matters of religious belief, is one which has 
been the subject of more anxious and angry discussion among 
thinkers, and occasioned more strife in the world, than any other we 
can now call to mind. And yet considered merely from a theoretical 
point of view, its solution would appear sufficiently easy. As religious 
taith is a matter which ordinarily concerns the individual in his rela- 
tions to his Creator alone, it would prima facie seem that power to 
dictate, or regulate it, lies entirely outside of the mass of governmental 
powers, which upon grounds of necessity we suppose to have been 
granted by the social contract. But we must discriminate between 
belief and practical worship. As to mere faith or belief, however 
outrageous, we can conceive of no case in which the community 
would be justified in interfering, so long as it is confined to the 
breast of the individual. Indeed, to interfere in the case of any 
opinion, religious or otherwise, which is not accompanied by acts, 
would be gross tyranny and usurpation on the part of the State. 
But acts performed under pretext of religion are different. So long 
as mere belief only exists, however immoral or absurd it may be, 
the State ought not tointerpose. But whenever such belief is followed 
by acts tending to disturb the peace of the community, it is not only 
the right, but the duty of the sovereign to interpose and correct 
them. And in correcting the acts, it may possibly go further, and 
as a means of prevention prohibit the opinion. ‘hus a man may 
believe that private property is sinful, and that by God’s law all 
things should be in common. So long as he confines himself to mere 
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theoretical speculation, he is not subjected ta interference ; but the 
moment he acts on his belief and proceeds to appropriate other 
people’s goods, the State has a right to interfere, and it may even 
take steps, not only to punish the offence, but to eradicate the 
erroneous opinion. A man or set of men may honestly believe that 
polygamy is recognised by Scripture and established by the laws 
of God. So long as they do not undertake to practise it, they do 
not justly subject themselves to interference from the community. 
But whenever they attempt to violate the social regulation which 
limits us to a single wife, by taking to themselves a number, they 
become objects of such punishment as the State may deem proper 
to inflict. 

The foregoing examples will serve to explain what we mean by the 
distinction between the “ powers” and “rights ” or “ rightful powers ” 
of sovereignty. At the same time it may be as well to observe, we 
are possessed of no infallible guide or standard for ascertaining what 
powers are rightful, and what not, in any given case. We have been 
blessed with no revelation upon that head ; and we have no reliance 
but upon our own weak and fallible reason, for discriminating between 
those privileges and rights which men reserved to themselves upon 
entering into society, and those they yielded up for the common 

‘benefit. It may also be well in this connection to repeat our former 
remark, that if the sovereign sees proper to employ a power not em- 
braced within its rightful ones, if for instance it chooses to perpetrate 
an act of gross tyranny and injustice, the individual citizen has no 
means of resisting or redressing the wrong. The political armory 
supplies him with no weapon of defence. 

As with the sovereign, so with its minister and agent, Government. 
When the sovereign constitutes a government, it either limits its 
authority or omits to do so. If it omits to do so, then it must be 
taken to have clothed it with the whole of its own powers. If it 
undertakes to limit it, then outside of the express terms of the limita- 
tion it must be taken to have delegated its entire powers. ‘These con- 
clusions seem to be perfectly clear and obvious ; but as they have 
been disputed, and as the point is of practical importance, we shall 
consume some brief space in an effort to prove their soundness, 

In the first case, that of a government established without express 
limitations or restrictions, the government so formed, to all intents 
and in all respects represents the sovereign. In such a government 
there is no authority competent to determine, nor is there any 
grounds for determining, that any one power has been granted or 
withheld in preference to another. There is no test, in short, by 
which we can determine between the granted and reserved powers. 
In governments expressly limited, the constitution or organic law 
supplies the test, and the judiciary is usually clothed with the 
authority to determine in reference to that test. But such is certainly 
not the case with those governments not bound by written consti- 
tutions. If this be disputed, where, we ask, in such government is 
the test for determining, and in what branch of the government is 
vested the authority to determine? If it be claimed that natural 
reason or the moral law furnishes a test or standard (as has been 
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claimed by some), we again ask who is to judge of this moral law or 
natural reason? Shall the law-making power be the judge? and if 
so, will its judgments bind its successors? The reply to this must 
be in the negative, for it is a fundamental rule that the law-maker of 
the present day cannot bind the law-maker of the future. Both being 
equal as respects power, the will of neither is in a proper sense para- 
mount as regards the other. 

The English Parliament furnishes an illustration of our position. 
The English monarchy is more limited, perhaps, than any other in 
Europe ; but it is limited by acts of Parliament, and not by restric- 
tions proceeding directly from the nation or sovereign. But the 
English Government, consisting of king, lords, and commons, is 
wholly unlimited and unrestricted by any fundamental law emanating 
from the sovereign will. Now, itis true that certain ancient statutes 
intended for the protection of the subject from oppression, have, by 
lapse of time and the sentiment of the people in their favor, attained 
to the dignity of being regarded as in some degree organic, and pro- 
hibitory of legislation conflicting with themselves. But the sole 
restraint these enactments exercise ig of a moral and not of a legal 
nature. Should the English Parliament to-morrow repeal J/agnua 
Char ta, the Petition of Right, or the Habeas Corpus Act, we know of no 
power in the English Constitution competent to declare the repeal 
void. A future Parliament could repeal the repealing act, and there- 
by reinstate the original laws, but turther than this nothing can be 
effected by counter-legislation. It is clear, therefore, that in a gov- 
ernment not subject to express constitutional restrictions, the legis- 
lative department has no legitimate capacity to avoid its own previous 
acts by declaring them repugnant to the original grant from the sov- 
ereign. At most its declaration only binds itself. 

And if the legislature is not endowed with this power, @ fortiori, 
the executive and judiciary are not so endowed. For, as we shall 
hereafter explain, in countries having no express organic law, the 
mass of sovereign powers necessarily falls to the legislative branch 
of the fovernment. Even where written constitutions exist, the 
residual mass of such powers, that is the mass not specially delegated 
to other departments, must be exercised by the law-making power. 

In governments of the first kind, in fact, the executive and judicial 
departments are the mere creatures of the legislative, and it follows 
that if the latter has not the power mentioned, its two subordinates 
are also without it. Moreover, as respects the executive branch of 
government, it is possessed of no forms or modes by means of 
which it can interpose to declare an act repugnant to the terms of the 
original grant from the sovereign. As to the judiciary, it is not to be 
disputed that ordinarily it is the department to which should be 
committed the duty of discriminating between granted and ungranted 
powers. Hence, in countries possessing written constitutions, the 
judiciary, as we have before stated, usually undertakes to determine 
questions of conflict between the organic law and acts of the other 
departments. In such countries the judiciary is most frequently the 
direct creature of the sovereign, and not of the legislative branch of 
government. Hence it is not in such cases the subordinate, but the 
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equal of the legislature, and may extend its power of judging to the 
acts of the latter. But in those communities which possess no 
written organic law, there is no pretence of such equality, but as we 
have just said, the power of construing the laws must, in the nature 
of things, be subordinate to the power of making the laws. For the 
judiciary in such cases to undertake to declare the legislative will 
void, is equivalent to the creature and inferior assuming control over 
and nullifying the acts of the superior and creator. 

It is true that the pretence has been occasionally put forth, and 
that too by men of high authority. Sir Edward Coke, in Dr. Bon- 
ham’s case, expressly declared that the Common Law overruled Acts 
of Parliament repugnant to natural reason or common right. The 
necessary inference he drew was, that when such acts came before 
the courts, it was their duty to declare them void, because of their 
conflict with the supposed natural reason and common right. But 
this doctrine, which would, if carried to its legitimate limits, make the 
judiciary supreme master in the State, has long since been repudiated 
by all English jurists deserving the name, and the doctrine has been 
firmly established that an Act of Parliament, however unjust or ab- 
surd, binds all the departments of government as the supreme law 
of the land. Sober commentators on English law have gone so far 
as to declare that were an Act of Parliament to require the commis- 
sion of murder, the judges would have but the one alternative of 
enforcing the law or resigning their places. 

We have said that the duty of discriminating between granted and 
ungranted powers usually and properly pertains to the judiciary. 
But this principle, which only applies to governments existing under 
written constitutions, is of quite recent origin. It was certainly un- 
known to jurists before the formation of our own State constitutions, 
and its propriety was disputed even some time after that era. It is 
well known that Mr. Jefferson, the most philosophical of our early 
statesmen, always doubted the existence of this right in the judiciary, 
and feared that its exercise would involve danger to the common- 
wealth. Even to this day, foreign jurists can scarcely comprehend 
what they can only regard as the assertion of superiority on behalf 
of the judiciary over the legislative and executive departments. De 
Tocqueville, an author supposed to be well versed in the peculiarities 
of the American system, evidently never fully understood the prin- 
ciple.* We believe that even in those recent governments of Europe 
more or less founded on written constitutions, the judiciary never 
undertakes to set aside the legislative will as being in conflict with 
the organic law. Yet it is hard to understand how any such consti- 





* About the .most singular and, we may add, ludicrous of all the mistakes and blunders into which 
English authors have fallen in reference to American institutions, is that which we find in Mr, 
Austin’s work on Jurisprudence, This otherwise able and accurate writer, when commenting on the 
ignorance and recklessness of certain of our State legislatures, telis us upon the alleged authority of 
ove of.the Murat family, that in Florida (where Mons, Murat practisea law) upon an adjournment of 
the Legislature it was customary for the /awyers!! to meet together and determine among them- 
selves what Acts of the adjourned body should be obeyed by the people as law, and what not. Not 
having the work before us, we don’t undertake to quote iis language, but we have given its meaning, 
No doubt his authority, Murat, refers to the power asserted by the State judiciary, and Austin has 
thus misunderstood and perverted his meaning. It looks like a queer mistake for a disciple of 
Bentham and associate of Mill to make, but this only tends still further to show how strange this 
judicial assumption seems to European jurists of all sects, 
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tution can be’ preserved, unless there is an authority vested some- 
where to declare the nullity of enactments conflicting with it. Nor 
does this authority in the judiciary render that body superior to the 
legislative. In declaring an Act void because it is repugnant to the 
organic law, a court merely determines between two laws—the one 
permanent and paramount, the other possessed of legal validity in 
so far only as it does not conflict with the former. At all events, 
this principle has not operated badly in our country ; for we know 
that but for judicial interposition nothing would now be left of our 
constitutions, State and Federal, but the merest shreds and tatters. 
At the same time that a power so extraordinary may be subject to 
great abuse must be conceded ; and after all, the only adequate and 
all-sufficient guaranty which States possess against legislative usurpa- 
tion on the one hand and judicial on the other, consists in the intel- 
ligence and vigilance of the people, for whose sake all government 
was ordained. 
J. R. McConneELt. 


MY SISTER-IN-LAW. 


—_——- 


II. 
CLaRA’s JOURNAL. 


ANUARY 26th.—I have been married exactly one month to-day. 
Wonderful! And been one week in George’s home. I am rather 
lonely at times, and this is the reason of my keeping a journal. My 
sister Matty does, and she gave me the idea. This diary is for you, 
Mamma. I think I will “make believe” I am writing my life, and 
will begin as far back as I can remember, which is when I was a wee 
thing at Grandpa Bonfay’s. I think I have begun in the wrong place ; 
in books, one’s ancestors are first mentioned, so I will begin again. 
Mamma was an only child. Her parents dying while she was very 
young, she was adopted by Grandpa’s sister, Aunt McIntosh. She 
met Papa at the Virginia White Sulphur (I shall get George to take 
me there), who took her, after their marriage, to Grandpa Bonfay’s, 
where they lived many years. ‘This is as far back as I am able to go. 
I am sure you are shocked, Mamma; but, please remember, it is 
something to know even one’s grandfather, in these days of self-made 
men and women. I promise, as a penance, to study the genealogical 
table. 
Grandpa owned several plantations ; we lived on one near Jackson- 
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ville, Florida. All of us were born there, and many died. My 
eldest brother, Langlois, was twelve when we, that is Manuel and 
myself, were born. Except our immediate family, there was no one 
but Grandpa and Uncle Ramon. Our home was very happy, as I 
then remember it. Later, Papa and Uncle Ramon did not quite 
agree. I fancy Papa was a bit of an Abolitionist—rank heresy 
then ; he disapproved of slavery, not on account of the blacks, but 
the whites. Langlois too adopted Papa’s views, and when old enough 
to choose, insisted on going North and being a merchant. I re- 
member the storm of indignation which followed, and the scorn with 
which the proposition was met, that he, the son of a gentleman, the 
descendant of Spanish grandees, wished “to go into. trade.” He 
carried his point for all that. Grandpa’s influence placed him in the 
counting-house of a merchant-prince in New York, where he did so 
well that in a year’s time he was made travelling-agent, which position 
he still holds, living a great part of the year abroad. Langlois’ dis- 
grace was the only subject on which Uncle Ramon and Papa were 
fully agreed ; the former insisting that it was a judgment on Papa for 
holding Abolition notions ; and Papa, that it was in consequence of 
Uncle Ramon’s narrow views. At Grandpa’s death a separation was 
unavoidable. Uncle Ramon, as eldest, inherited the greater portion 
of the estate, and soon after the whole ; for Papa, who was no lover 
of agriculture, sold to his brother land and negroes, preferring to live 
at the North—another unpardonable offence to Uncle Ramon —in 
order, as he said, to see more of Langlois. He bought a beautiful 
place on the Hudson ; and well do I remember, young as I was, the 
intense cold of that first winter. Manuel and myself soon became 
acclimated. Mamma, although a Floridian, had been educated at 
the convent at Manhattanville, and therefore the change of climate 
was only a passing annoyance. Not so poor Papa; the cold and 
cutting east winds soon affected a constitution not naturally strong. 
In less than two years he died, and now it was we realised the ad- 
vantage of Langlois “being in trade.” Papa, never much of a 
manager, had by some means become involved, and we were in 
danger of losing the little yet left, had it not been for the clear busi- 
ness sense of Langlois. He so arranged, that although not rich, we 
were above want and enabled to live in comfort. 

I pass over my school-days; they were like other girls’. I made 
one true and lasting friend in poor Janet Radford. She was several 
years older, and I rather looked up to her. She married the year 
before I did, and died in six months of a broken heart. I received, 
the day after I was married, the pearl ring I wear, left me on her 
dying bed as a keepsake. 

Just after my return home, came George. He was in New York 
on business, staying at Judge Severton’s, who happened to be an old 
friend of Papa’s, and also of George’s father. It was through the 
Judge we became acquainted ; he was sorry for poor, lonely George. 
How the rest came about I am sure I cannot tell ; I only know we 
were married after a short courtship. I would rather have waited 
until Langlois returned from Germany ; but Mamma thought not, and 
so we were married. 
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And now I must tell of my arrival and surroundings. Lonewood 
is twenty miles from the village—or town? —of Weihered. The 
cars arrive twice a day — north or south —the uf and the down train, 
as they express it here. Twice aday every man, child and dog rushes 
to the depot, and for ten minutes Wethered is an intense place ; but 
no sooner has the last whiff of smoke disappeared, than the town 
subsides, and quiet dullness settles over everything. We were detained 
all day and night at Wethered, which enabled me to study the natives 
from the hotel-window. One thing struck me: I was not stared at. 
When one reflects on the stagnation of little country-towns, and the 
excitement caused by the arrival of a stranger, one must acknowledge 
it requires no small degree of self-denial to refrain from staring. 
From Wethered there is an early morning train to within ten miles 
of Lonewood. For this we waited ; and although due at seven, it did 
not reach town until nearly nine — cause, conductor stopped to see 
a fox-hunt! True,Mamma. These cars run to what is called a turn- 
off, a way-station for the convenience of farmers living far from town. 
We reached this place after several hours ; something was the matter 
with the engine — I’ve since been told that this is always the case — 
which delayed us. The turn-off is a long shed filled with bags ; at one 
end a log-cabin occupied by two seedy men, one switch-tender, the other 
postmaster. The mail, I fancy,is not large ; it was all held in the post- 
master’s coat-pocket ; half-a-dozen letters for Lonewood, and a few 
papers. The latter were being read by the postmaster ; he handed 
them to us when he had finished, with a polite bow. On descending 
from the cars, about forty dogs, I do think, rushed at us, and almost 
frightened me to death. A little poison judiciously placed would be 
a blessing and a comfort. In my life I never saw anything to equal 
the dogs. After a little while the carriage came, and right glad I 
was; but oh! sucha road. Imagine, Mamma, one wheel in a deep 
gulley, and the other on a line with your head ; or else you look out 
of the front window and see the horses walking, as if on their 
hind-legs, while the carriage reposes in a hole a yard or two deep ; 
and this for ten miles. No sooner did I congratulate myself on one 
escape than we encountered more dangers. The horses would 
plunge into a run, and all but lose their footing in the rapid mountain 
torrent. I know I was red in the face from holding my breath, 
but I did not scream once; of this I am proud. All I did was to 
cling to George. I think 1 rather pinched him, but I could not help 
it. ‘The views along the road are lovely, I am told ; I was too frightened 
to look. 

At last, late in the afternoon, we reached Lonewood. The imme- 
diate approach is imposing. We turned into a gateway, ornamented 
by a dozen or more little negroes, screaming, “‘ How-d’ye, Mars George? 
how-d’ye, young mistis?” and from this into a long avenue, planted 
on each side with grand old trees whose tops met overhead. The 
house is not handsome, but large—too large in fact ; but then it was 
built in colonial times — bricks and glass imported from England— 
when it was customary to entertain several families at once. All the 
old part is massive ; walls several feet in thickness, windows and 
doors large, rooms high-pitched, staircase wide ; and the fire-places ! 
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how shall I give you an idea of them? I should think it would take 
a small forest to supply one of them with wood for a winter. This 
is the house proper ; but in addition, rooms have been added on the 
first floor in every direction, without the slightest regard to proportion 
or beauty. These are built of wood, and each room is a passage- 
way to another. Southerners seem to have an aversion to up-stairs ; 
everything is on the first floor. My bedroom, I am happy to say, is 
not. You know how timid I am, Mamma; I am sure, sleep would 
be impossible in a down-stairs’ bedroom. I should be constantly 
imagining some one at the door or window. Beyond the wooden 
excrescences are the out-buildings, kitchen and servants’ cabins ; 
these are all built of rough logs, plastered with clay, and boarded 
inside. The chimneys are on the outside, and are of stone and clay ; 
the windows protected by a wooden shutter ; no glass. It is so new 
and strange to me, Mamma. The view in every direction is lovely 
beyond description. The mountain on which we live stands alone 
between two ranges, and is very high. In front, one looks over a 
vast plain, miles and miles to where earth and sky meet. At the 
back we go up and up till we end in the ridge of rocks. On the 
right the land lies in hill and dale, shut in at last by high hills. On 
the left is a valley, twenty miles wide and nearly a hundred long— 
most exquisite ; and beyond are the highest mountains of this chain 
in a semicircle of a hundred miles. The lawn slopes on every side, 
and is planted in native trees, old and gnarled. It is like what one 
reads in books of far-away countries, only more beautiful in reality 
than in description. I never tire of the view. I fancy it must be 
quite easy to be good in such a home of beauty ; evil seems a greater 
profanation here. ‘To-morrow I will give an account of my recep- 
tion. I am very happy, dear Mamma. 


Fanuary 27th.—Well, we drove to the great door and were met by 
George’s sisters. They welcomed me most kindly. My heart went 
out to them at once ; I have so longed for sisters. Manuel, although 
the dearest of brothers, could not be to me quite all a sister could. 
After kissing my sisters I had to shake hands with a dozen old 
family servants. I was amused at their funny courtesy and congra- 
tulations. Then I was taken into a comfortable, cosy room, where 
there was a large blazing wood-fire ; and pleasant it was after the 
long ride in the dismal rain. I was dreadfully tired, but tried to talk 
and make a good impression ; in which I signally failed, for, on look- 
ing at Matty while giving an account of the accident to the train, 
the expression of her face said as plainly as words, “ What a simple- 
ton!” I was quite overpowered. Each sister asked, “ Did you find 
the road as bad as you thought?” I saw I was expected to answer 
“No.” It was a hard struggle between politeness and truth; for 
although they will abuse the road themselves, they do not like others 
to do it. I compromised matters as well as I was able. I retired 
soon, but not to sleep; I was too excited, I suppose ; and then the 
hum of voices in the room beneath—which I came to know as “ dear 
mother’s room ”’—kept me awake. I am quite sure I was under dis- 
cussion ; I felt it in my bones, and you know, Mamma, they never 
deceive me. 
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FYanuary 30th.— I wish you could see Mammy Rose ; she is jet 
black, tall and graceful; her features are actually good, almost hand- 
some. She is very old ; for her hair, the little that can be seen, is 
snow-white. She nursed the children, and their mother before them ; 
she still talks to them pretty much as if they were children. Her 
dress is always the same ; lofty white turban, dress of black stuff, 
white apron, and white handkerchief crossed over her bosom. On 
Sunday and great occasions the dress is of finer material, and the 
apron dispensed with. Her husband, Uncle Abram, also very old, is 
a character. All the week he works bare-footed and bare-headed in 
the garden, but on Sunday wears a pair of George’s old boots— 
altered to fit—a high beaver hat, and over all holds a cotton um- 
brella. Thus attired, he walks from one end of the plantation to the 
other, the envy of all. I asked Mammy Rose how it happened she 
was so unlike the other servants, and she told me the following 
story : 

“You see, honey, I is no common nigger ; I comes of r’yal blood, 
and dis is how it was. My great-grandmother, the fust one dat 
come to dis country, was call Guinea Nancy ; and many is de time 
she tole me how in fur-away Africky she and her little brother was 
a-playin by the river, and the slave-traders come grabbled ’em, and 
tuck ’em to de ship, and dey never seen home no more. She tole me 
how her daddy was a prince, and went about in a blue coat and 
brass buttons, sent him by the queen.” 

“What became of the little brother?” 

“Dat I don’t know. Ef I was tole, Lis forgot, for, honey, I is old, 
and my membrances is gittin scattered. Guinea Nancy was bought 
by dis family, and here we is ever sence.” 

“And Uncle Abram —did he come from Africa too? Is he a 
prince?” 

“No, honey, Uncle Abram is ’spectable old nigger; but he 
got no r’yal blood in him.” 

This conversation took place one morning when Mammy Rose 
came up with the mint-julep. Every morning early she goes the 
rounds, with a silver tankard of julep, in which stand half-a-dozen 
straws. Every one takes sips to guard against miasma. It is not 
needed really in the mountains, but quite necessary, I am told, on 
the lower plantations. Still, the icy coldness is very refreshing even 
here. Mammy Rose improves the opportunity to gossip about the 
family. She seems to know the history of each member, from the 
time they came to America. You see, Mamma, I am beginning to 
take an interest in family records. I fancy from what she tells me 
(supplemented by George) that the marriage of his parents was one 
of convenience rather than love. They were first cousins, each an 
only child. The estates must not pass out of the family, and so the 
children must marry. 

“ Did they wish it themselves? ” 

“ Miss Ginnie she did, but Mars George kinder held back at fust. 
Dey did say he wanted to marry somebody else, but it wan’t no use, 
We couldn’t ’low dat, for what would come of de ’states ?” 

“ And were they happy?” 
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“ Miss Ginnie, she was for sure ; Mars George, he tuck to books. 
You see, dey was disappointed — leastways Mars George was — in de 
boys. Three fine, putty boys died one arter the other, and no one 
knowed what kilt ’em ; and sech a lot of gals, and every one live.” 

“T suppose the girls were not thought much of?” 

“Not by ole Mars ; but Miss Ginnie, she jes dote on ’em.” 

“And how when George was born? ” 

“ Old Mars didn’t care at fust ; knowed he was gwine to die like 
de rest, and tuck no notis. But when he seed him a-growin’ a fine 
little chap, full of speret, then, honey, his heart was sot on him, same 
like yourn. He was a quar man, was ole Mars. He thought more 
of a ole worrumy book than he did of ary child he had, ’cepting 
little Mars ; and de older de books was de more he like ’em. He 
certainly did set store by worrums.” A very natural conclusion. 


Fanuary 31st.— It is Sunday evening. I have just returned from 
a walk with Anne. We went to her mother’s grave in the beautiful 
cemetery. She talked much of her mother; the tender reverence 
with which they speak of her is very sweet and touching. Her wishes 
are still held sacred; her room the place of family gathering ; her 
Bible and prayer-book still on the table, and her arm-chair still in its 
accustomed place. I like it Mamma. Anne has given me bits of 
family history as I read the tombstones ; for here have been buried 
for generations every member of the family born in America. Some 
of the older inscriptions are amusing: not only is a long list of 
virtues recorded, but also the military or civic offices formerly held 
by the deceased. It was stated that one estimable matron had been 
the mother of thirteen children! Her virtues were printed in small 
capitals, and this in large. I can imagine that in colonial days, 
when inhabitants were few, this mother in Israel held an enviable 
position. I noticed also how two or three names were repeated 
again and again. 

“Yes,” said Anne, “they are not allowed to die. You will see 
‘Fordyce’ and ‘ Virginia’ constantly. It is the custom in all the 
old families to keep to the names as the one tie that binds them to 
the mother-country. Should the son or daughter to whom the name 
is just given die, then it is incorporated in the baptismal name of 
another child. Look,” she continued, pointing to a marble column 
broken in half ; “that is to the memory of my great-uncle Fordyce, 
the eldest son, who was lost at sea years ago on the ill-fated President. 
At his death, my grandfather inherited the estate and the name in 
addition to his own. My eldest brother Fordyce died, and the name 
comes to George. It is the same with Virginia; my eldest sister 
died, and dear mother gave the name to Matty.” 

“ But does it not make confusion ?” 

“No, for families are designated by their homesteads rather than 
their names. For instance, ohn Carter may mean any John of the 
six ; but when you say Fohn of Clifton or Fohn of Lanevale, one knows 
of whom you are speaking.” 

I like my sister Anne; she is exceedingly lovable, and her eyes 
are perfect: the real violet of poets. ‘Anne is not one I should ask 
for advice ; she lacks something, I hardly know what. 
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Sundays here, Mamma, are very unlike Sundays with us. Here, 
there is no church nearer than Wethered ; so every morning George 
reads the church-service and a sermon. In the afternoon the sisters 
teach the servants. I offered to help, and chose a class of girls as 
being most suited to my ability. I have only to state that at the close 
of the hour I resigned. My dear Mamma, “ Topsy” is no figment of 
the imagination. 


February 1st.— I am to be given a wedding-dinner. The neighbor- 
hood is to be invited. A neighborhood includes a radius of twenty 
miles: as our nearest neighbor is five, I fancy there will not be much 
overcrowding. A stupid thing occurred last night. It was rather 
late when I heard a knock at my door; I was very much frightened, 
and showed it. It was only Matty, come to give me a few hints about 
the company. I might have known it was one of the family. Unfor- 
tunately, Matty thought I was afraid of her, and I stand too much in 
awe of my sister to tell her the truth. But I will to you, Mamma, 
although I am sure you will be ashamed of me, as I am of myself. .I 
am afraid of the negroes ; and to make matters worse, this house is 
never locked day nor night, the front-door not even shut winter or 
summer, When I asked why this was, they told me it was the custom. 
Should any one come to the place and find the door closed, they 
would immediately drive away mortally offended. When George is 
at home I do not so much mind ; but he is often gone for several days, 
and I almost die of fright. Nothing is put away under lock and key ; 
silver and other valuables lie all around. 

Matty is quick in speech and temper: it is only momentary, but it 
is not pleasant for all that. We do not harmonise, I fear, and yet I 
wish to love her; she is George’s favorite. He tells me they owe 
everything to her. It was she who directed the move from the lower 
plantation ; she who saved the family pictures, plate, and china ; she 
who saved the heirlooms, and part of their father’s valuable library ; 
and not least, she who so managed finances that George was educated 
as befitted a gentleman. No wonder that Matty is the home-centre, 
now that “dear mother” is dead. And yet, admirable as she is, I 
do not love this woman. Harriet is more to my mind; not so 
clever as either Matty or Ellen, but she has more of humanity about 
her, does not pride herself on any one virtue — Matty’s strong point 
is justice — and unknowingly excels in all; not that she is perfect, 
but good. Ellen is, like her father, clever at books, I suspect, and 
at nothing else ; I mean she is not practical, and this is the only 
kind of sense much valued now. Her sisters are proud of her, and 
she has a very pleasant time: all play and no work. Eva does not 
attract me. She is young and rather spoilt (she is Harriet’s darling) ; 
pretty, and she knows it, but she is not as pretty as she thinks. Now, 
Mamma, I have given you a sketch of my sisters as they appear to 
me at present ; my views may be modified or changed hereafter. 

To go back to Matty’s visit; she instantly perceived she had 
pained me by her hasty speech, and corrected herself. 

“I’ve come to tell you about the party. It is awkward meeting 
strangers for the first time, so I’ll put you on your guard. Mrs. 
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Maxwell, an old lady, will be here. She is a little deaf, but don’t 
notice it; and don’t talk very loud, it vexes her. Be sure you call her 
Cousin Maxwell; she is touchy on this point, although the only claim 
she has to kinship rests on an uncertain Jegend, which states that 
a mythical relative of hers married an equally mythical relative of 
mine. Lastly, don’t let the old lady bore you ; poor soul, she has been 
through oceans of trouble, and borne it all so beautifully. You will also 
see a Miss Turner ; a lady far too young for her years, who has not 
acquired the art of ‘growing old gracefully,’ yet she is very good ; 
devoted herself to two orphan nieces, who were entirely dependent 
upon her, educated and married them well. Then, there will be 
meek Mrs. Gray: of her you need not be afraid ; she will praise all 
you do, and think all you say ‘ wonderful!’ The young ladies will 
not interest you; but remember, dear, they grew up during the war, 
have had few advantages of education, and fossidly lack polish ; but 
you will, I am sure, be struck with their grace and refinement. 
Gentle-folks are always gentle-folks, and this truth you will learn. 
The gentlemen will not trouble us much; they will collect on the 
lawn and indulge in their usual pastime and solace — smoking. 
Tobacco is about the only thing at the South I cannot tolerate. Do 
you see your way?” 

“ Perfectly, so far ; but what am I to talk to them about?” 

“Cousin Maxwell will not give you a chance; with Miss Turner, 
fashions are a safe topic. Mrs. Wonderful Gray will be satisfied 
with a few words on any subject. The young girls care to know of 
the magical outside world ; it will be pleasant to meet one who has 
actually seen the places and persons of which they have only read.” 


February 9th.—I1 quite enjoyed the party, Mamma. The dinner 
arrangements were in perfect taste and keeping. I can form an idea 
of the style in which these people once lived. You would be 
charmed with the air of refinement which surrounds them at all times. 
I do exceedingly admire the quiet dignity with which reverses are 
borne ; there is no complaining, no attempt at appearing richer than 
they really are, no regret even expressed for the past. They did their 
best and —failed. ‘This result they accept as the will of God. I 
think the South is nobler in defeat than she could have been in 
victory, and I thank God these people are my people ; yes, Mamma, 
I am proud of my Southern birth. When the war is spoken of, it is 
without bitterness, and yet on every side one sees traces of the 
desperate struggle. 

Matty had given me an accurate description of the guests. Cousin 
Maxwell, a little, dried-up woman in black, devoted herself to me. 
She possesses a fund of anecdotes, all prefaced by—“ tha was a ole 
man up in Clarkson.” Whether it was the same “ ole man” each 
time, I cannot say. Miss Turner’s dress was youthful and fantastic : 
I suppose she is between fifty and sixty. I think I can quite un- 
derstand why she does not realise her age. She is in perfect 
health and strength, and as much interested in what goes on in her 
little world as a young woman. Not growing old in heart, she fails 
to perceive she grows old in years, and thus it is she appears so 
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incongruous and—ridiculous. I am sorry for her. Mrs, Gray I 
soon tired of. Although the young people did not interest me, I did 
them ; for had I not come from beyond the mountains, those blue 
mountains which shut themin, and the world out? Perhaps I should 
not say they did not interest me, for in one way they did—the 
patience with which they live their isolated lives, their enjoyment of 
the few pleasures which fall to their lot — content to make the most 
and best of all things. Ah, dear Mamma, who would despise this 
people, that have among them such women! 

As Matty predicted, the gentlemen betook themselves to the lawn. 
There, under the trees, some reclining on the grass, others tilted back 
in chairs, their legs gracefully intertwined with the legs of the chairs, 
they talked and smoked. Occasionally I caught snatches of the con- 
versation —“ Robert says,’—“ Which Robert?” interrupts some one. 
“ Robert of Oakland.”—*“ Well, sir, we are overtaxed ; the only hope 
for the country is”—“ He is a rising young man ; why, sir, he made 
a speech last week in the court-house,”—“ Crops are pretty fair ; want 
rain though,”—* That may be, but the cut-worm is not so destructive 
as —” What all the talk was about, Mamma, I leave you to guess. 
Fortunately the guests left early ; almost all had many miles to travel. 
I was tired out, and my sisters too. And now I am introduced to the 
neighborhood. 


March 4th—1 have taken up the profession of gardening ; am to 
be Ellen’s assistant, Uncle Abram executive officer. Ellen has sub- 
scribed to quantities of papers and books ; we are quite flooded with 
“‘ Southern Cultivators,” “ Practical Farmers,” “Simple Directions for 
Raising Vegetables,”—awfully complex—* Hints for Gardening,” and 
so on ad infinitum. Ellen has invested in peas to that extent that 
there will be no room for anything else, if Uncle Abram plants them. 
The old man does not fancy the new rule. Ellen gives the seed to 
Uncle Abram, and, to make sure of no mistake, reads the directions 
to him. It is comical to watch the old man’s expression as he listens, 
slowly scratching his white woolly pate the while ; I doubt if he com- 
prehends. This morning Ellen gave him about ten quarts of peas. 
“ You understand, Uncle Abram, ¢Aere”— handing him a bag —“ are 
the Zarly, there”— another bag—‘“ the Extra, there” — hag —“ the 
Advances, and ¢here” — bag —“ Late prolific,”’— reads —“ the Early 
should be planted in drills an inch deep,” and so on. “ Now, Uncle 
Abram, do you clearly understand, beyond mistake ? ” 

“Cartenly I does, Miss Ellen,” and looking at Uncle Abram I 
thought I did too. 

“ All we have to do is to plant them according to directions, and 
trust to Providence.” 

“Very well, Miss ; but my ’pinion is, Providence does jes about is 
much harm is good.” ‘This was our beginning. 


March 15th.—Most anxiously have we watched our peas, but not a 
sign. ‘“ Something must have happened to them,” said Ellen ; “ we 
will call Uncle Abram.— Uncle Abram, should not the peas be up?” 

“ Ef dey is dar dey ought.” 
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“ What can have become of them?” I think for a moment Uncle 
Abram was strongly tempted to lay the blame on Providence; but 
better counsels prevailed. 

“ Ef dey is dar.” 

“ And, pray, where are they ?” 

“Ef Dina aint fed ’em to de chickens dey is on de —” 

“ Do you mean to tell me you did not plant them? ” 

“ Feard I does, Miss Ellen.” 

“ Now, Clara, is not this too bad? Did I not take the trouble to 
bring the book and read the directions ?” 

“Indeed you did, Miss Ellen, and I was mighty pleased.” 

“Why then did you not plant them?” 

“ Becase you see, Miss Ellen, judgment is better nor books.” 

“You provoking old man, I will tell your master the instant he 
returns.” 

Uncle Abram retired to his hoe, not at all discomposed. He knew 
Ellen would probably not tell George ; and if she did, what had he 
to fear from “ Young Mars,” whom he had known since the hour of 
his birth, and carried countless times in his arms? 

Our gardening is ended, Uncle Abram has conquered. Ellen 
stormed for a while, then laughed heartily. “My dear,” she said, 
“it is useless contending with Uncle Abram,” and so it seems. 

I wish, Mamma, I could send you some of the exquisite flowers with 
which I am surrounded ; they are everywhere, within and without the 
house. ‘The oratory, where George reads prayers, is ever sweet and 
fresh with them. They have not to be petted and coaxed to grow as 
with us. Cape jessamine and kindred plants remain out all the 
winter. In a little while I shall see the Carolina jessamine, of which 
you have often spoken. I am not home-sick, except at times ; only I 
wish I knew my sisters better ; they overpower me rather, particularly 
in talking at table. One would imagine, to hear them, they were on 
the verge of a quarrel ; they tease and laugh at each other most un- 
mercifully, but all is taken in perfect good-humor. It is strange how 
such opposite characters can “ dwell together in unity.” The bond 
is the love for “dear mother ;” in this they are one, however differing 
otherwise. 


April 25th.— To-day I went for the first time into the large room 
adjoining mine. It is filled with the pictures from the lower planta- 
tion. Anne had occasion to dust them, and I went with her. The 
portraits are not those of a handsome family, if I except the eyes, 
which are invariably fine; the faces denote strength of character 
rather than gentleness, and the women are superior to the men, in 
expression at least. I could quite believe the tales told by Anne, as 
I looked at the portraits. Some were exquisite little gems on ivory ; 
one could almost feel the plush on the velvet, and the soul-speaking 
eyes held one spell-bound. It was curious to notice how the faces 
repeated themselves, cropping out in generations far removed. There 
was Matty, for instance, in that brave, but stern-looking man in 
court-dress, who died fighting in the Netherlands ; and there my 
dearest George, in the gray-eyed young man killed in a duel. Nearly 
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all the men of the older generations died violent deaths ; no wonder 
the women’s violet eyes seem burdened with unshed tears. The 
history of these pictures would fill a book ; one history I must relate. 
In a corner of the room stood a table, and on it a book fully three 
feet in length and over a foot in thickness ; the covers were old and 
worm-eaten. “What is that book, Anne?” I asked. 

“It is the family Bible, which was lost.” 

“How was that ?” 

“When we moved up here there was so much to be done, so little 
time to do it in, and so much confusion generally, that this precious 
old Bible was overlooked, and left behind. We did not discover our 
loss until Sherman had the plantation. We were greatly grieved, 
and sent a trustworthy messenger to try, if possible, to recover the 
book. He reached the plantation in safety, but only to find it 
deserted and the house in flames. We took it for granted that the 
book was burnt with everything else. A year after, George went for. 
the first time to New York, and while glancing over the advertise- 
ments in the Hera/d, he was attracted by seeing our name. He read 
the notice, which was to the effect that the advertiser, who kept a 
second-hand bookstore, had in his possession certain books with our 
name in them, which he bought from soldiers of Sherman’s 
division, and which the owner could obtain on application. George 
lost no time ; and there, with a few books of my father’s, was the dear 
old Bible. George did not write us, but brought the book himself ; 
and oh! how we hugged and kissed and cried over it.” 

“And who was the kind, good man?” 

“He was a Southerner who had lived many years in New York ; 
and although not rich, made it a point to buy from the soldiers such 
relics as he deemed of value, in order to restore them to their proper 
owners. George wrote an account of it all, with the man’s name, 
which you will find in the front of the Bible.” 

“And did you save a large portion of your father’s library?” 

“Alas! no. When I think of its fate, I am thankful father did not 
live to see it ; it would have broken his heart. He spent years of his 
life and large sums of money in collecting rare books. His library 
was considered one of the most valuable, if not ¢e most, in the State. 
And where is it now? This”— pointing to a few old books —“ is all 
that is left ; the rest is either burnt or scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. We had not much intercourse with my father; he was 
always immersed in books ; and although most indulgent, still we 
rather feared him. If we had a favor to ask, George was always 
spokesman. And yet,” she continued, “I hardly know why we felt 
towards him as we did: I cannot remember a cross or a harsh word 
from him. I suppose it was his lack of fondness for children which 
we perceived.” 

I, who married for love, can picture that lonely-hearted man, who 
was not allowed to marry the woman of his choice, because his brother 
was lost at sea and he was now the heir. 


May 20th.—1 paid my first visit to-day to the Negro Quarter. I 
was both amused and interested. Mammy Rose introduced me, with 
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a great flourish, to Eliza, “my granddarter, married de same day you 
was, young Mistis.” Jet black’ Eliza did the honors ; it was her 
cabin I was in, consequently I had to partake of refreshments I did 
not want. The Quarter is a little village of itself, and exceedingly 
picturesque. The cabins are like those near the house, each one 
white-washed, with a little yard in front planted with the brightest 
flowers. At the back of each is a small vegetable-garden. It was 
Sunday, and everything was neat and clean. It seems, in the old 
time before the war, to this place were sent old, infirm, or broken- 
down slaves, also the young children. At the lower plantation were 
kept only the able-bodied. When the family took possession, they 
had all these poor creatures on their hands —a heavy drag, with their 
crippled finances. I was quite loaded with posies presented by the 
younger fry. The names of the children are very funny. Fudius 
Cesar is popular ; also Fupiter. With the other sex, the honors are 
pretty equally divided between Venus, Mandy Fane, and Verbena. 
Who gives the names, I am unable to state; certainly not their 
*‘ sponsors in baptism.” 

I have quite recovered from fear of the negroes ; sleep peacefully, 
notwithstanding every door and window in the house is wide open. 

Every evening I sit under a great tree on the lawn, watching the 
sunset. Just now the sun goes down behind our highest mountain ; 
and while we are in twilight, I see it through a gap, shining on a 
mountain miles off, turning it into burnished gold. At dusk, the 
wagons sent semi-annually for plantation-supplies return. They are 
large covered vehicles drawn by six horses. Miles away we hear 
the musical tinkling of the harness-bells, now far, now near, as they 
descend or ascend the intervening hills, until the shiny canvas of 
the wagon-covers is seen among the green trees. 

Each mountain peak and gap has its own story, either Indian 
legend or tale of early settler. One could dream away one’s life in 
this solitude. 

I look out and see Uncle Abram in Sunday suit, returning from 
inspection duty. As I look at him it is difficult to believe that he 
is not a relative of the “ prince” whose court-dress consisted of a 
“blue coat and brass buttons which was sent him by the queen.” 
When I asked Uncle Abram why he took these tiresome walks, his 
answer was, “ Bleeged to, young Mistis, else all go to ’struction ef I 
didn’t.” He has evidently little opinion of George’s oversight. I 
hardly know how I am to endure the summer ; already the heat op- 
presses me, and I am told it is unusually cool. 


Fune 21st—I have not had sufficient energy to write, and yet 
another reason—I am not happy. I began this journal for Mamma, 
and determined to say nothing of my worries. I have changed my 
mind ; Mamma is not to read this diary. I must write all that is in 
my heart. I cannot bear the burden of it longer, it wears me out ; 
perhaps it will be better than the brooding I do now. No, I am 
not happy. George, dear fellow, is all he should be, but his sisters 
do not like me ; I see and feel it. Everything is done from a sense of 
duty—cold duty, with no heart in it. Matty daily spends half-an-hour 
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with me; do I not see her watching the clock, and can I not catch 
the expression of relief as the half-hour strikes? Ah me! it is so; 
they have never given me a sister’s love. I have no place; I am not 
a sister, but George’s wife, and as such not acceptable. ‘They wonder 
why I am dull and silent. Are they blind? Can politeness and 
studied kindness satisfy ? I can be bright with George ; now he is 
much away, and I am pining for the love left behind in the old home. 


Fuly 27th.— Ellen’s marriage prevented my writing. There was 
much to be done, and I hope I was of use. Generally, my offers of 
help are declined. I am well aware I can do but little ; even this I 
should be glad to have accepted. All my advances are repulsed. I 
do not mean they are actually unkind, only I am not one of them. I 
am left alone with Matty; it is trying. George takes me riding or 
driving daily ; I should enjoy it exceedingly if it were not so warm and 
the roads so bad. I like a nearer acquaintance with our mountains, 
although they rather bore by it, and are after all only ordinary earth 
and stone. They are my friends and companions far more than the 
human beings surrounding me. They are so still in quiet loneliness 
that they speak peace to my restless heart. I fancy they understand ; 
they certainly comfort. 

I am aware of a fact which I did not know before, and even now 
only by accident. On the day of Ellen’s marriage I was asked to 
witness a paper signed by her, which was to the effect that she relin- 
quished all right and title to Lonewood in favor of her unmarried 
sisters. The first quiet time with George I asked him the meaning. 
He said, “ Lonewood came from my mother ; we follow in this sec- 
tion the old English rule, which is, that the eldest son inherits the 
father’s estate, while the mother’s goes to the second one ; or should 
there be no second son, then to the daughters. When there are 
other sons, they and the daughters are provided for out of the estate ; 
in old times they had the slave property. My mother requested the 
girls, in case of marriage, to deed the property to the unmarried 
sisters, otherwise it would have to be divided and sold. The remain- 
ing sister has the right to will it to whom she pleases, provided it is 
to one of the name and family.” 

“And you, George, what part have you in it?” 

“None whatever. This place belongs to my unmarried sisters. 
The lower plantation was mine.” 

“ And have you nothing?” 

“ Nothing left.” 

“Then we have no home?” 

“How can you say this? my sisters’ home is ours: surely you 
know it.” 

“Why did you not tell me this before ?” 

“Of what consequence isit? I do not understand why you attach 
so much importance to it.” 

“Did Mamma know?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And we really have nohome? Oh! George —” and I burst into 
tears. . 
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George tried to comfort me. “Are you not happy? Are not my 
sisters kind?” 

“Yes, yes, very kind ; but oh! George —” And this wasali I could 
say. How was it-possible to make him understand the bitter 
humiliation dependence on his sisters was to me? It would have 
been hard enough had they been wealthy and loved me; how much 
more trying, when I knew how burdened they were, and knew in 
addition I was not loved. I will say, never by word or act was I 
made to feel my dependence ; but oh! it is unbearable. How could 
Mamma allow us to marry under these circumstances? If Langlois 
had only been at home! He would not have consented to such an 
arrangement. He would have counselled waiting, until George either 
recovered his property or in some way could give me a home. We 
are young, and could well afford to wait. It was a sad mistake. 

Since Ellen left, Matty has been more with me. She is sorry for 
me, although she does not know the cause of my distress. I cannot 
tell her without seeming to blame my husband. She thinks I need 
change and something to cheer me ; she is very kind, and I appreciate 
it. 


Fuly 27th.— Matty leaves for Washington, and I am to take my 
first lesson in housekeeping —I wonder if I shall ever have a house 
of my own?—under Mammy Rose. I am glad to have the occu- 
pation ; I have too much time for thought generally. When Matty 
returns, Manuel is to visit us; what joy tome! I hope he will not 
think me changed ; he would be grieved and pained. When I con- 
trast our last meeting and this, I realise how old I have become in 
heart: will he notice it, 1 wonder? I want him to know my dearest 
George ; he cannot fail to appreciate his generous unselfishness. He 
certainly is the best and noblest of men, but he lacks worldly wisdom : 
I like him all the better for it. 


September 4th.— How good in Matty! Without a word to me, she 
quietly arranged that I should go with Manuel on a visit to Mamma. 
I am so happy, and Manuel too. I begin to love Matty ; she is more 
tender, a trifle less just perhaps, certainly more lovable. Manuel’s 
visit has been of service to me. I grow young again under his 
influence, and if, when I return, Matty is the same, not cold and 
reserved, I shall be quite happy although I am homeless. It is not 
in Matty’s nature to be very tender, I imagine, but she has a warm, 
true heart for all that. 1 think I love her. I shall not take this 
journal with me ; I will have no time to write while away. So good- 
bye, dear old book, until my return ; and now to pack. 


December 14th.— My brief happiness is ended. I take up again 
the old life, and with it the old cares, the old loneliness. Matty is 
not the Matty I left ; in her place I find a hard, stern woman who 
frightens me. What does it all mean, and how will it end? Manuel, 
who goes out to Rio, is anxious for George to join him, and so am I. 
Oh fora home, anywhere. Hitherto, Matty opposed my going ; now, 
she urges it. George hesitates ; he does not like to leave his sisters 
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alone, and success in Rio is doubtful. Iam quite willing to risk all ; 
and if the climate is what they say, surely it is better to die at once 
by one fell stroke, than to die by inches, as I am dying now. 


December 21st— Matty asked the history of the pearl ring; I 
refused to gratify her. 1am sorry now; she seemed more hurt than 
such a trifle called for. Poor Janet’s ring! It was a birthday- 
present from me when we were happy school-girls, and she on her 
deathbed requested that it should be returned, and that I would wear 
it for her sake. 

Matty is, if anything, colder than ever. George perceives none of 
it. We keep up appearances before him, and the dear good fellow 
suspects nothing. Could not Matty be tender and kind for Ais sake? 
If she would only tell me what the matter is, or if I had courage to 
ask. Perhaps after the baby comes it will be better. I wonder if 
even then I shall be more than an adjunct — simply baby’s mother, 
but no sister. 


Fanuary 1st.—A sad, homesick Christmas it has been to me. The 
new year opens brightly, in one respect at least. It is like our spring 
days at home — mild, with just a touch of coldness in the air. A 
winter in these mountains is not pleasant; the rain is dismal and 
long-continued, roads are impassable, mails uncertain, and altogether 
most wretched. Fortunately, spring opens early, and then come the 
song-birds ; first of all che mocking-bird, as different from its poor 
caged brother as night from day. No one who once hears the wild 
song can be content with the prisoner’s. Next to the music of the 
mocking-bird, I love the grand roll of thunder echoed and re-echoed 
by mountain after mountain, and then the dash of rain and furious 
rush of torrents, all in such haste to reach the far-off ocean: The 
winter rains are preceded by the east wind, which for days comes 
moaning and sobbing down the valley, lost winds seeking the sea in 
every cave and hollow, and when they find it not, cry despairingly to 
each other, “ Not here, not here!” So they sob and wail until their 
voices are drowned in tears of rain. I am much alone now, and very, 
very sad. I doubt if Matty could cheer me up, even if she came. 


Fanuary 2a.— Now I know. I found on my dressing-table last 
night an old letter of Stephen’s. Matty, I suppose, came across it 
while arranging my papers. And she believed it! I am too over- 
whelmed with shame to speak to her yet ; not the shame of guilt, but 
the shame of having been suspected of a dishonorable act. Since 
she was so ready to believe evil, will she credit the truth if I tell her? 
I doubt it. The story is simply this. Janet Radford had an only 
brother, to whom she was devoted, but who was, as I afterwards 
ascertained, utterly unprincipled. He came often to our house with 
Janet, and “took a fancy” to me, Janet said. I never liked him, but 
bore with him for his sister’s sake. She told me I exerted so good 
an influence that I might reform him if I would only be kind. I was 
young ; my vanity was flattered at the idea of reforming the clever, 
handsome Stephen. I tried my best, but I was not in love with him, 
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nor did I know until long after that he was with me. He was several 
years older, and I seemed but a child in comparison. One night we, 
that is Stephen, Manuel, Janet and myself, were playing a game in 
which a ring was to be the forfeit. Stephen lost, and placed the ring, 
in presence of the others, on my finger. I wore it all the evening, 
until he and Janet were going, then I took it off and returned it. I 
remember he begged me to keep it, said he had justly lost it, &c. ; 
but I would not. Stephen went West, and some months after, to my 
surprise, wrote to me as if we were engaged ; spoke of the ring as 
“our engagement-ring,” as if he did not know it was nothing of the 
kind, and I had returned it at the time. I wrote him one letter to 
this effect. He still continued writing at intervals ; his letters I sent 
back unopened. I did not tell this to Mamma or the boys; the 
former I was unwilling to worry in her feeble health ; the latter I was 
afraid to tell, lest some serious difficulty should grow out of it. How 
that letter came to be where it was I know not. I suppose I tossed 
it among the others, intending to return it when I had time, and quite 
forgot it. ‘This is the whole unvarnished truth, as I can prove by 
Manuel. 


Fanuary 5th.—I1 asked Matty to let me see her this evening. I 
will tell her, whether she believes me or not. 


A Note added four years later. 


I have been busy arranging for another family gathering, to wel- 
come George, his wife, and little son. In an old disused trunk I 
found my diary, together with Clara’s. It is the first time since that 
dreary evening I have looked upon them. In my deep self-reproach 
and humiliation I vowed to atone for my injustice to the mother by 
devotion to the child. God knows I have tried. The little one is 
the joy of my heart. George left for Rio a few months after Clara’s 
death ; he has been most successful, and now returns to redeem his 
Southern home and once more dwell among his own people. Eva is 
married ; she and Ellen have children of their own, so that Virgie is 
more entirely mine. I have had one cruel dread, lest George should 
wish to take the child ; but he says no, so long as I live she is mine. 
The little one has the delicate complexion and golden hair of her fair 
young mother, with George’s earnest eyes. She resembles her mother 
also in character ; she is timid and reserved with all save me. Had 
I only been to the mother what 1 have to the child! I often take 
Virgie to-her mother’s grave, and this evening I told her of the new 
mamma ; the little one is rather perplexed. George married an 
American lady, again not of my selection. I think, however, I have 
quite ceased planning for others, or to express it more correctly per- 
haps, ceased trying te be Providence, and am quite content to let the 
good God manage his own world and his own people in his own way. 


V. L. 





THE REIGN OF LAW IN THOUGHT. 


IR WILLIAM HAMILTON says that “every science must obey 
S the laws of logic. If it does not, such pretended science is not 
founded on reflection, and is only an irrational absurdity. All infer- 
ence, evolution, concatenation, is conducted on logical principles, 
which are ever valid, ever imperative, ever the same.” 

The laws of logic are the primary laws of thought. Here is the 
illustration : 

All x is y. 

All z is x. 

All z is y. 

No human mind can refuse to accept this conclusion, because no 
human mind can act in contravention of the primary laws of thought. 
What these primary laws are, it does not concern us here to state. 
The object of this paper is to offer some reflections on the benefi- 
cence which has imposed laws of necessary limitation upon the 
human mind. 

We readily understand that the material universe owes its stability, 
its excellence, its beauty and its glory to the fixedness of the laws 
under which it exists. Could the earth allow itself a moment’s 
insensibility to its centripetal influence, it would hurtle away into 
infinite space and be lost forever ; or should it glow with any excess 
of affection for the sun to which it ever tends, and seek to diminish 
by a hair’s-breadth its mean distance from the source of its light and 
heat, it would be absorbed in fiery ruin. How eagerly for a quarter 
of the year does the earth seek the north, and yet how obediently does 
it reverse its course as soon as it touches the line of Cancer, that it 
may exhibit in the southern hemisphere the same example of delicate 
sensibility and perfect submission to law! Otherwise, where were 
the beauty of spring, the glow of summer, the fruitage of autumn, 
and the repose of winter? If the angle of reflection could vary 
from the angle of incidence, or the law of color be confused, we 
might at any time step over the brink of a precipice—we could not 
find our way to our own dwelling, nor recognise the countenance of 
the dearest object of our love. Could the delicate waves of sound 
be capricious in their form or force, we could not articulate a cry for 
help to man or God ; while, if the law which connects the subtle will 
with the muscles of the body could suspend itself, we would sink in 
paralysis in our times of greatest need. Better be liable to these, 
and many other and no less dread casualties and vicissitudes, than to 
be able to deny the conclusiveness of a syllogism. 

The fundamental attribute of God is truth ; the great idea of His 
universe is truth: the Son of God declares of Himself —“I am the 
truth.” Man’s occupation on earth is the search after truth: man’s 
eternal salvation is the knowledge of the truth. But if the necessary 
laws of thought could be disregarded, no truth could possibly be 
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attained by man beyond the meagre acts of perception and con- 
sciousness, if indeed even of these. If, knowing that all horned 
animals are ruminant, and that the elk is horned, we could be 
anything but absolutely certain that the elk is ruminant, then the elk 
might be for us immortal, might be our brother, might be nothing. 
But under the operation of these self-executing laws, and within their 
limits, the human mind may advance indefinitely: man may inform 
himself, and instruct, convince, move and delight his fellow-men. 

If the law of gravity could suspend itself, or change the conditions 
of its action, who could build? If, when stones were placed upon 
the rising walls, some should mount upward in the air, and others 
should crush downwards with a thousand times their legitimate 
weight, all would be mockery or ruin. But God does not purpose 
that man should roam earth a homeless animal: He intends that he 
shall provide for himself habitations, safe, comfortable and beautiful, 
and that he shall erect noble temples for the worship of his Creator : 
and therefore the laws by which this is possible are fixed. So God 
does not intend that truth shall be banished from the earth: He 
intends that the pursuit of it shall be man’s noblest occupation and 
purest pleasure, and the attainment of it his highest reward; He 
intends, and has promised, that before earth’s history is completed, 
truth shall be universally-established, and therefore He has made 
indestructible so much of it as shall be sufficient to accomplish this 
result. Man may abuse his gift of reason, and pervert it to the 
injury of himself and his fellow-men, but he cannot destroy its 
foundations. 

In this aspect the analogy is close between man as an intellectual, 
and man as a moral being. The law of his moral nature is, that he 
should love and choose that which is good. But this law being not 
a mechanical, but a moral law, it may be disregarded, and alas! how 
frequently and how fatally is it disregarded by the subject of it. 
But not wholly. Deep down in the human conscience, ineradicable 
by the power of human will, and indestructible by outward force, is 
the law that compels every moral being to acknowledge that there is 
a difference between right and wrong. God allows men to be sinners: 
He does not allow them to transform themselves into stocks or stones 
or brutes. God permits sin to abound: He does not purpose that it 
shall be triumphant; but on the contrary that the world shall 
ultimately be pervaded by holiness as the waters cover the great 
deep. 

To secure this purpose, that men shall be men, and not irrational ; 
shall be moral beings, and not brutes, He has laid the ultimate 
foundations of intelligence and responsibility so deep, that not the 
vicissitudes of time, the folly of men, nor the force of devils can 
move them. “I am the Lord: I change not; therefore, ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed.” 

A 
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AN ITALIAN SALON OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


ce CRATCH a Russian and you will find a Tartar,” once said 

Talleyrand. The same uncomplimentary remark might be 
aptly made concerning the polished countrymen of Macchiavelli in 
the days of their ascendancy. Beneath the grace and courtliness of 
their exquisite manner, lay the leaven of barbarianism which crops 
out so forcibly and so amusingly in the frank autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. But for all that, the contrast between the social and 
domestic life of Italy and of England, for instance, in the sixteenth 
century, was one that was, artistically speaking, a great triumph for 
the former. While feudal and Northern Europe was still given over 
to the sway of men who, like strong and sovereign beasts, spent their 
time in feasting, fighting, and bodily exercise, the various Italian 
States were thoroughly polished and diplomatic; sleek and wealthy 
burghers ruled in peace over some of them ; commerce, banking, and 
the arts and sciences flourished in all: cunning had taken the place 
of force ; even warfare had become a matter of speculation, and was 
waged by hired condottieri, whose object was to make their fortune as 
quickly as possible, by taking as many prisoners of high rank as they 
could and ransoming them for unheard-of sums. Bloodshed was not 
the rule in war, and battles were fought in which only two or three 
men got accidentally killed. In fact, killing was a private luxury, 
indulged in, in person, by skilful men in high places, who, certain of 
impunity, took this means to display their talent and satisfy their 
jealousy or revenge. Macchiavelli says that “the Italian princes 
consider it the proper boast of a sovereign to be able to appreciate a 
lively sally, whether written or spoken, to compose a courteous letter 
in classical language, to be witty and sprightly in conversation, to 
conduct successfully a delicate and deceitful negotiation, to wear 
jewels and dainty garments, to eat and drink with more refined mag- 
nificence than other men, and to be surrounded with more perfect 
appliances for the gratification of all the senses.” 

There is an old book, written in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, by Count Baldassare di Castiglione, and entitled 77 Cortegiano, 
that is “The Courtier.” It deals with the ideal of the times, and 
depicts the accomplished and perfect gentleman and lady, such as 
they ought to be in order to figure advantageously at court. But it 
also describes real people and real society ; it gives an outline of all 
that made up a sa/on in the year 1500; its guests, coming and going 
in brilliant succession, its conversation, its music, dances, witticisms 
and discussions, rather more decent, more chivalrous and more spir- 
itualistic than the cotemporaneous gatherings at Rome and Florence, 
but still a type of the true state of society at that time. 

Count Castiglione was first in the service of Duke Guido d’Ubaldo, 
the sovereign of Urbino, and afterwards in that of his successor, 
Francesco-Maria della Rovere. He wrote this book as a memorial 
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of the life and society with which he had been familiarly associated 
at the court of his first patron. The duke was infirm and rheumatic, 
and in consequence of this, his brilliant little court was wont to 
gather round him and his wife in their private apartments. The 
Duchess Elizabeth was a clever and agreeable woman, besides being 
more discreet and virtuous than many of her contemporaries. Men 
of eminence in various branches of learning gathered from all parts 
of Italy around her and her friend and favorite, Madonna Emilia Pia. 
There were, for instance, Bernardo Accolti d’Arezzo, a celebrated 
poet of the day; Bembo, who became successively Papal secretary 
and then cardinal ; Julian de’ Medici ; Castiglione himself, a noted 
courtier, and many other lords and ladies of renown. Pope Julius IT., 
the warlike Rovere, Michael Angelo’s friend and patron, stayed some 
time at Urbino on one of his many journeys, and graced the duchess’s 
salon with his presence. The palace was, in the opinion of many, 
the most beautiful in Italy. The furniture and ornaments were all 
of the costliest materials, and better still, in the perfection of good 
taste. Silken hangings, antique bronzes, Grecian statues and beau- 
tiful pictures were scattered lavishly throughout the apartments. 
Above all, there was a rich collection of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
books, mostly manuscripts, and all bound in gold and silver, embossed 
with gems and decorated with wonderful ehasings. Men of wealth 
loved thus to show their respect for letters. Banquets, masquerades, 
jousts and tourneys were the order of the day at the court of Urbino. 
Castiglione speaks thus of the social atmosphere of the palace :—“ The 
gentle conversations and courteous merriment of this house made 
it appear the true home of joy.” (Adegrezza.) After supper came 
dancing, but not exclusively and for a protracted period, as is the 
custom with us; for after that charades were often improvised, or 
some other theatrical adaptation took place, and then came desultory 
conversations, whether grave or merry. The Duchess Elizabeth bore 
a conspicuous part in such talk, as she was well fitted to do; but 
there were no trammels of etiquette or formality to check the general 
mirth of the guests. Each one sat down where he pleased, and 
addressed himself to the lady who charmed him most. There was 
room for every taste, every pleasure, almost every eccentricity. No 
set circle paralysed the conversational powers of the many for the 
sake of “showing off” of the few; but many centres were formed, 
and full swing given to each one’s peculiar fancy. One evening, as 
Castiglione tells us, Bernardo Accolti improvised a sonnet in honor 
of the duchess, after which the latter begged Madonna Margarita 
and Madonna Costanza Fregoza to dance for the pleasure of the 
company. The two ladies rose, and gracefully taking each other by 
the hand, danced to the sound of the musical instrument, probably 
some kind of violin or flute, played by the favorite court-musician, 
Barletta. The step was at first solemn and measured, a kind of 
minuet, with stately salutes and slow figures, then gradually merging 
into a livelier and merrier dance, coquettish and graceful. Another 
night, when the guests had whiled away their time in these courtly 
occupations, they at last perceived to their surprise that it was near 
dawn. Castiglione thus describes the revellers flocking to the win- 
dows to watch for the sunrise :— 
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“The windows on the side of the palace looking towards the high 
peak of Mount Catari were opened, and the guests noticed that a 
lovely rose-colored flush already overspread the eastern sky. The 
stars had all disappeared, save the fair messenger of Venus who 
guards the trysting-place of night and day, and who now seemed to 
waft upon the earth a balmy breeze, whose fresh aroma filled the 
atmosphere, and which, penetrating the whispering forests on the 
neighboring hills, already began to stir the tide of sweet song among 
the little birds.” 

Castiglione’s style is refined, and even studiously poetic ; while 
Bembo, another of the interlocutors often brought forward in “ The 
Courtier,” has a severer and more Ciceronian way of speaking. 
Perhaps this was as studied as Castiglione’s flowery redundancy. 
The conversations are somewhat spoilt by this labored politeness, 
this multiplicity of compliments and conceits, this eternal mutual ad- 
miration of all the members of the circle for each other. The men 
are constantly lauding the ladies’ beauty ; while the latter reply by 
elaborately praising the chivalry and bravery of the men, and com- 
paring them to all the heroes of antiquity. Still, beneath all this 
there is plenty of genuine mirth, and even under cover of outer 
courtesy we occasionally meet with a piquant seasoning of little social 
skirmishes, rivalries, jealousies, all disguised in epigrams, don-mots, 
veiled allusions, and stinging, yet unresentable, strokes of wit. One 
evening a discussion was raised on the nature of true politeness, 
as between a knight and a lady, and one of the ladies of the court 
told a story, as a kind of joking warning, of an old knight, a regular 
man of the iron age, a warlike and weather-beaten veteran, bred in 
the camp and the ancestral castle of his family, who, thinking to 
please her, had on the occasion of .a visit which he paid her, boasted 
of how many enemies he had killed in battle single-handed. But 
worse than this, the barbarian, adding illustration to recital, actually 
began to mimic in her presence the various cuts and thrusts of 
his doughty sword ; whereupon she acknowledges that she grew 
nervous, and several times glanced at the door, hoping to make her 
escape if his demonstrations should become more violent. 

Sometimes the conversation inclined to more serious themes ; for 
the cavaliers and courtiers of that day dabbled in literature, philo- 
sophy, and even science. They were, many of them, well read in 
Greek and Latin, and even in the later and more (so-called) 
“barbarous” scholastic philosophy. They would talk learnedly of 
Aristotle and Plato, and their crabbed old commentators ; of theories 
of heat and cold, of form and substance. It seems their fair partners 
were in general less well read ; for we find them gently chiding the 
men for their learned talk, and gradually leading them back to lighter 
subjects and repeated gallantries, which soon obtained forgiveness 
for the delinquent metaphysicians and philosophers. Still, no 
matter how abstruse the subject, the language is always the same, 
courtly, elegant, and well-chosen, and the manner of discussion 
equally dignified and full of mutual forbearance. It was a custom 
with this social club to choose some abstract subject and declaim 
upon it, for the amusement of the company. One evening, the evil 
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effects of old age were proposed as the subject of this kind of impro- 
vised speech. Dismal as is the reality, we find it here invested with 
a mellow beauty, which it chiefly owes to the sonorous cadences of 
the Italian language. 

“The sweet blossoms of joy wither in our hearts at that period of 
life, even as the leaves wither and fall from the trees in autumn. To 
the host of serene and healthy thoughts which charmed the mind in 
youth, succeeds, like a dark cloud, a perpetual sadness, accompanied 
by a thousand ills ; so that not only the body, but the mind also, be- 
comes languid and: infirm, and retains nought of its past pleasures, 
save a clinging remembrance. The picture arises before the mind 
of that happy time of youthful dalliance, which, seen through the 
golden mist of memory, seems to have been one perpetual feast of 
the eyes, one eternal bridal of sky and earth, with all their many 
beauties — one everlasting paradise, in which bloomed for our soul 
the sweet spring of joy. And this is why, when the sun of our youth 
is fast setting, and the wintry cold of old age fast overtaking us and 
robbing us of the power of enjoyment, it would be well that we should 
likewise lose our keen memory, and that some hidden art should be 
revealed to us whereby we might learn the lesson of forgetfulness.” 

Again, at another of these semi-academic gatherings, the Duchess 
Elizabeth requests her friends to draw an ideal portrait of the accom- 
plished gentleman or courtier, and of the perfect lady. It is worth 
while giving the picture as put together from the various descriptions 
contributed by each guest, of particular qualities belonging to an 
ideal character of that day. The difference of this standard from 
that of King Arthur’s knights of the “Round Table,” the most 
perfect Christian ideal, is very striking. We give the passage in the 
author’s own words :— 

“I would have our model courtier more than passably conversant 
with letters, at least with that part known as polite literature ; like- 
wise, I would have him know not only the Latin tongue, but the 
Greek also, because of the numberless divine writings existing in that 
language. .... He should also be familiar with the classical 
poets, and the historians and orators of old ; besides which he should 
be well used to write himself both in prose and verse, especially in 
our vulgar tongue ; for without reckoning the pleasure which this 
will afford him, it will also prove an admirable groundwork for the 
amenities of conversation, and will fit him for the society of cultivated 
women, who are generally fond of such poetic conceits. I should still 
consider our courtier far from perfect if he were not also a skilful 
musician, and if, besides the readiness and practice required to read 
his part fluently in a song or chorus, he was not also an able 
performer on several instruments. ... For besides the recreation 
and solace which music procures for every one, it also very often 
contributes to the pleasure and wins the good graces of the ladies, 
whose tender hearts and delicate feelings are easily affected by its 
harmonious sounds.” 

To this end seem to tend all the talents or knowledge required of 
man. The progress of the mind for its own sake becomes a secondary 
matter in this ultra-refined Epicurean system. To be learned 
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in any one art or science, and pursue it for its own sake, is not ad- 
missible in one who has pretensions to good breeding. Talents are 
to be used for the pleasure of society, not to be acquired for the sake 
of pedantry. The applause and admiration of others is not even to 
be sought, but only the benevolent feeling of having given delight to 
one’s neighbor. ‘Thus it is incumbent on a well-bred man to have at 
least a surface-acquaintance with every polite art. This is what we 
gather from a further contribution, by one of the guests of the ducal 
salon of Urbino, to the ideal portrait of the model knight :—“ There 
is yet another thing which I consider as of the greatest importance, 
and one which our knight should by no means neglect, namely, the 
art of drawing, and some knowledge of painting.” 

But again, curiously enough, moderation and prudence were taken 
as a matter of course to be the proper checks which must reduce this 
knowledge to a mere “accomplishment.” Genius is banished from 
courtly society, for it is generally accompanied by eccentricity, some- 
times even by rudeness, a brusque disregard to, or affected ignorance 
of, the rules of polite society. Nothing shows more plainly how 
utterly conventional and artificial was this pseudo-classical civilisation, 
that is in principle, although it sat with such wonderful naturalness 
on the elegant and polished races of Italy. When it came to a matter 
of real genius, the Italian seemed as rough and as barbarous as any 
transalpine artist. He broke every rule, human and divine ; scorned 
social as well as moral trammels ; and being tolerated as an irrespon- 
sible being, a meteor among the decorous and conventional sinners 
of his day, generally ended by getting his own way. The following 
paragraph conveys the rules of tact, the supreme and controlling 
talent among all required of the model courtier, and that without 
which the rest would prove well-nigh useless :-— 

“Above all things, he needs a certain prudence, a faculty of judg- 
ment, a discreet choice, a delicate knowledge of circumstances, which 
enables him to say and do exactly the right thing at the fitting time, 
and to discriminate between various shades of opportunity of doing 
and saying them. For instance, even if our knight knew that the 
praises he receives are perfectly well-deserved, he should never appear 
openly to dream of them as such, . . . . but should rather modestly 
deprecate them, professing and really considering his chief business 
to be that of arms, while he holds all other accomplishments as 
merely subordinate. When he has occasion to dance before a large 
assembly, it seems to me that he should maintain a somewhat dig- 
nified attitude, tempered nevertheless by easy grace and a gentle 
demeanor. If he is asked to play on some instrument, let him do it 
as if forced to it, and merely as a pastime, .... and although he 
may be very proficient in this art, yet I would have him carefully dis- 
semble the serious study and fatigue necessary for learning anything 
thoroughly. Let him play as if he thought very little of so slight a 
thing, even though he can do it so well as to excite the genuine admi- 
ration of others.” 

Professional exactness or enthusiasm was particularly to be 
avoided ; that belonged only to those who lived by music or any other 
art. Regarding his demeanor, some very excellent precepts were 
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given to the ideal gentleman of his day, but the motive that prompted 
them was purely one of expediency: principle there was none. We 
find an affected indifference to the voice of conscience, an assumed 
ignorance of moral duties, but an outer substitute for the checks of 
both in the shape of conventional good-breeding. The standard in 
this respect is not very far off from that gracefully proclaimed by 
some who in our times call themselves very enlightened and culti- 
vated. Some of the rules laid down in /7 Cortegiano with regard to 
outward manner are very wise, no matter from what source they are 
drawn. The model man is to act so as always to make others respect 
him ; which end is best attained by his always respecting himself, 
never giving way to his temper or passions, and always exercising 
perfect control over himself. His features are to exhibit the pro- 
verbial repose and gravity of a Spaniard, and his dress to be 
studiously neat and clean, though his taste should not approach to 
the effeminate, and his preference should be given on ordinary occa- 
sions to black over gaudy colors, as this denotes a grave and steady 
character. He should not allow himself to be carried away by undue 
merriment, nor, on the other hand, by anger or passion; either 
extreme would be undignified. He is also to shun all strong and 
coarse expressions, or any allusions or words apt to make a woman 
blush. He should be courteous, urbane, condescending to all, and 
in society able to hold his own by witty sayings and a fund of racy 
— but not immodest — anecdote. In a word, his behavior should be 
regulated by the wish to find favor in the sight of the accomplished 
lady ; and thus, by an ingenious transition, our author merges the 
portrait of one ideal into that of the other, the two mutually com- 
pleting each other. We will let him once more speak for himself :— 

“As there is no court in the world, no matter how mighty, which 
can boast of appropriate splendor, gayety, adornment, without the 
society of cultivated women, and since there is no knight who can 
possess true grace, amiability or gallantry, nor perform any knightly 
and fitting action without the love and favor of the ladies, our portrait 
of the accomplished cavalier would necessarily remain very imperfect 
if the ladies had no share in it, and did not endow it with some of 
those social graces by which they alone can render court-life perfect. 
I, therefore, venture to say that the lady living at court should possess, 
above all things, a certain lovable affability, by means of which she 
will be able courteously to speak to all kinds of people, and to enter- 
tain them with agreeable topics of conversation suited to the time, 
the place, and the condition of the person with whom she is speaking. 
Her demeanor should be full of repose and modesty, her grave 
courtesy ever at hand accurately to prompt her in every action, great 
or small, of which she herself is called upon to determine the virtue, 
but this should be tempered by a certain sprightliness which will 
redeem her conversation from the taint of monotony ; while to those 
gifts she should add a certain gentleness, which would convey to 
others no less high an opinion of her goodness, her discretion, and 
her modesty, than of her intellectual and sccial qualities. In a word, 
her behavior should exhibit that difficult yet becoming medium which 
consists in combining opposite frames of mind to a certain given 
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limit, and no further. Our model lady should not, therefore, in order 
to make for herself a reputation of modesty and virtue, become so 
openly prudish and show such horror for even slightly equivocal com- 
pany and conversation as conspicuously to leave the room where such 
company is assembled, lest, perhaps, she might leave behind an im- 
pression that her austere demeanor is but a mask to conceal some- 
thing which, if known, would not be to her advantage ; besides which, 
such uncourteous manners are always disagreeable. On the other 
hand, she should equally refrain from undue freedom of talk and 
familiarity of manner, even as means to a certain popularity, because 
by this behavior she might lead people to believe her other than she 
perhaps is. But when she is present by chance during any conver- 
sation such as we have mentioned, she should show a proper degree 
of confusion and embarrassment.” 

This speaks for itself. And yet we must remember that the court 
from which these precepts were gathered was one of the higher type, 
one of the most decorous of the Italian Renaissance. 

If, continues our author, she is skilful, it will be easy for her to 
turn the conversation into a different channel, and gradually lead it 
back to worthier subjects. For her education should be little less 
elaborate than that of men. She too is bound to know literature, 
music, painting, dancing, and the arts of conversation. The influence 
of cultivated women, mingling in the society of courts, is acknowledged 
by Count Castiglione to be not only that of precept, but of exampie ; 
their good taste and delicate tact flavor the whole conversation ; in 
this very sa/on of Urbino it is they who supply, if not its individuality, 
at least the graceful support and appreciation which encourages the 
men to put forth what constitutes this individuality. They applaud 
Bembo’s often noble enthusiasm, his high philosophic aspirations, his 
Platonic theories of pure and everlasting love. Women such as 
Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, Costanza d’ Amalfi, Tullia d’ 
Aragona, and the much calumniated Lucrezia Borgia, were formed 
in such schools. True, they did not constitute a majority among 
their sex, neither did the learned men and graceful poets with whom 
they associated make up a majority among theirs; but what has 
never been the case in any age, whether before or since the sixteenth 
century, is not a thing to be looked for even in that exceptional time. 
Elements of good the sa/ons of the Renaissance surely contained, yet 
one cannot help regretting that the whole tendency of that age, so 
fraught with precious but chaotic materials, should have been, from 
an unwise desire of reviving i fofo an extinct form of civilisation, 
perverted towards the grossest materialism. What did even those 
ethereal Platonic notions end in? The initiated few, loftily depend- 
ing, like Kingsley’s beautiful ideal “ Hypatia,” on their cultivated and 
refined instincts, might safely hold such theories; but the masses, 
who after all are practically the ultimate judges of all theories, would 
be sure to soil and besmirch the fair ideal till it became nothing more 
than the hideous mask of sensualism. Such a thing has happened, 
and is happening under our very eyes in this age of specially “ ad- 
vanced theories.” 

Taine remarks in his Philosophie de ? Art en Italie that the portraits 
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of the Renaissance, especially some now preserved in the Louvre, 
form the best comments on the biographical history of that time. 
The pale, thoughtful Venetians in sober black ; the “ Young Man” 
of Francia, with his fixed and enthusiastic upward gaze ; the beautiful 
“ Joan of Naples,” with her fair, small throat and general delicacy of 
outline ; Bronzino’s “ Young Man with a Statuette,” with his look of 
calm intelligence not unmingled with latent strength — all give some 
idea of the exquisite fesse, the richly developed mental faculties, the 
thrice-sifted culture of that society, which, three centuries before our 
own, boldly stirred the deepest problems, appreciated the greatest 
elegance, and practised the most perfect courtesy, quite as much, 
perhaps much more than ourselves. ‘Taine is no doubt correct in 
this estimate, so far as outward and intellectual culture alone is 


concerned, 
Lapy BLANCHE MURPHY. 


POE’S “POLITIAN.” 


HAT Edgar Poe’s youthful tragedy of /olitian has attracted 
less attention than his other poetical works, is not strange: 
unequal in execution, a fragment and a mystery, the public naturally 
passed it by. Monsieur Hughes, it is true, when he translated 
Politian into French, spoke of it as a tragedy “ 02 vivent des caractéres 
vraiment humains,” but he, so far as we know, is the only person who, 
as yet, has had a good word to say for it. The same writer has also 
more than once drawn attention to the not unnoteworthy fact that 
the hero of the play is, to some extent, and in some of his mental 
idiosyncrasies, a reflex of the author himself. “ Comme tous les grands 
ecrivains,” says Monsieur Hughes, “ Zdgar Poe préte aux personnages 
qu'il met en scene ses sensations et ses sentiments personnels.” Certain it 
is that whatever merit the drama may possess has been depreciated 
in consequence of its fragmentary nature and inexplicable plot, but 
it is hoped that a fuller share of interest than it has hitherto attracted 
will now be obtained for it by our supplying some of the missing 
links of the story, and furnishing 2 mot de [énigme. 

Politian is based upon a tragedy of real life, and upon a tragedy 
that was enacted upon American soil. A clue to the story was first 
discovered in Poe’s critique on Mr. Hoffmann’s Greys/aer, a romance, 
the poet remarks, “ based on the well-known murder of Sharp, the 
solicitor-general of Kentucky, by Beauchampe The real events 
were more impressive than are the fictitious ones,” adds Poe; and 
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he continues, “the facts of this remarkable tragedy, as arranged by 
actual circumstance, would put to shame the skill of the most con- 
summate artist. Nothing was left to the novelist but the amplification 
of character. ... The incidents might be better woven into a 
tragedy.”* And into his tragedy of /o/ilian, a comparison with 
Greyslaer and Gilmore Simms’ fine romance of Beauchampe, con- 
vinced us Poe ad woven the incidents. But it was not until we 
obtained possession of the poet’s original draft of the drama, a 
draft containing much unpublished matter, that we were enabled to 
demonstrate the truth of our theory. The fragment known as 
“Scenes from Politian: an Unpublished Drama,” was first printed 
in 1845, in a volume dedicated to Mrs. Browning, but the manuscript 
in our possession appears to have been written as long ago as 1831, 
It is entitled “Politian: a Tragedy. Scene, Rome in the 
century.” A list of the dramatis persone follows, and is interesting 
from the fact that it not only introduces four new characters, but 
because it also affords descriptions of those already known but, 
hitherto, undescribed : thus, Lalage is recorded as “an orphan and 
the ward of Di Broglio ;” Potitian as “a young and noble Roman,” 
and Baldazzar as “his friend.” The subsequent transformation of 
the two latter personages into “Earl of Leicester” and “ Duke of 
Surrey,” was in no way necessary to, and certainly did not increase 
the vraisemblance of the drama. ‘The printed extracts as now known 
are an almost literal transcript of this, the evidently first rough draft ; 
the erasures are few, and the alterations still fewer. 

The first Act opens (with an unpublished) scene in the Palazzo of 
the Duke di Broglio, in an apartment strewed with the -débris of a 
protracted revel. Two of the duke’s servants, Benito and Ugo— the 
latter intoxicated—enter, and being joined by Rupert, a third servant, 
proceed, after the well-known method of theatrical domestics, to in- 
troduce the story by talking over the affairs of their employer’s family. 
Whilst Ugo contents himself with seeking out some unemptied wine- 
bottles, the other two discuss the sad alteration in their master’s son, 
Count Castiglione, who was— 

“Not long ago 
A very nobleman in heart and deed.” 


The most reprehensible act ascribed to him is his base treatment of 
the beautiful lady Lalage. Rupert asserts— 


“* His conduct there has damned him in my eyes. 
O villain! villain! she his plighted wife 
And his own father’s ward. I have noticed well 
That we may date his ruin—so I call it— 
His low debaucheries—his gaming habits— 
And all his numerous vices from the time 
Of that most base seduction and abandonment.” 


Benito acquiesces, deeming— 


“The sin sits heavy on his soul 
And goads him to these courses.” 


“They say,” continues this speaker, the duke pardons his son, but 





* Works of Edgar A. Poe, vol. iv. p. 478. Edinburgh, 1875. 
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is most wroth with the poor victim of his crime, who remains secluded 
in her chamber, lost to the world and hope. The domestics then 
introduce the topic of Castiglione’s approaching nuptials with his 
cousin Alessandra, who was “the bosom friend of the fair lady Lalage 
ere this mischance.” Ugo now interrupting the dialogue, Benito and 
Rupert retire to bed, and leave the drunkard in possession of the 
stage. Just as he is about to depart, Jacinta, the serving-maid of 
Lalage, and whom Ugo is enamored of, enters. Alternately she 
excites the jealousy and cupidity of her énzamorato by showing him 
some valuable jewels, and leading him to suppose that they had been 
presented to her by his master, Count Castiglione. Ultimately she 
sets his mind at rest by telling him that the jewels had been given to 
her by her mistress Lalage, “ as a free gift and for a marriage present.” 
The exit of this choice couple concludes Scene 1. 

The second (also an unpublished) scene introduces Castiglione 
and his evil genius, the Count San Ozzo, in the dressing-room of the 
former. San Ozzo endeavors by taunts and ridicule to cure Castig- 
lione of his sentimental fit, and in the course of conversation contrives 
to allude to the duke’s keeping Lalage in seclusion. He hums— 


“ Birds of so fine a feather, 
And of so wanton eye, 
Should be caged—should be caged— 
Should be caged in all weather, 
Lest they fly.” 


This insulting allusion rouses even Castiglione’s despicable spirit, 
and he exclaims— 


“San Ozzo! you do her wrong—unmanly wrong ! 
Never in woman’s breast enthronéd sat 
A purer heart! If ever woman fell 
With an excuse for falling, it was she ! 
If ever plighted vows most sacredly— 
Solemnly—sworn, perfidiously broken, 
Will damn a man, that damned villain am I! 
Young, ardent, beautiful, and loving well— 
And pure as beautiful—how could she think— 
How could she dream, being herself all truth, 
Of my black perfidy? Oh, that I were not 
Castiglione, but some peasant hind ; 
The humble tiller of some humble field 
That I might dare be honest!” 


“ Exceeding fine!” responds San Ozzo: 


“I never heard a better speech in my life. 
Besides, you’re right. Oh, honesty ’s the thing ! 
Honesty, poverty, and true content, 

With the unutterable ecstasies 
Of bread, and milk, and water !” 


San Ozzo’s philosophy is too potent for Castiglione’s repentance, 
and he strives to solace himself with the reflection that these mis- 
chances are of frequent occurrence, and that it would never do for 
him to bring disgrace upon “ Di Broglio’s haughty and time-honored 
line,” by wedding the discarded Lalage. With this comforting reflec- 
tion he dismisses the subject, and allows himself to be amused by a 
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practical joke of his boon companion, San Ozzo, and to the account 
of which sorry jest the remainder of the lengthy scene is devoted. 

“A Hall in the Palace” includes the action of the third scene. 
It is, with some trifling alterations, that now published as the first in 
the extracts. It introduces Alessandra and Castiglione engaged in 
conversation ; the latter appears inattentive — dis¢rait — whilst his 
betrothed is already seen assuming the authority of a wife to repri- 
mand and reprove. Mentally contrasting his former with his present 
love, Castiglione unwittingly exclaims, “Sweet, gentle Lalage!” The 
storm which this exclamation threatens to bring down is averted by 
the timely entrance of the Duke di Broglio, who comes to announce 
an anticipated visit to Rome of Politian, Earl of Leicester. 

The second Act introduces Lalage, who is seen sitting at an open 
window which overlooks the palace garden ; she is attended by the 
pert Jacinta. Poe’s marginal pencil-notes would seem to indicate 
that he intended this for the first of the published scenes, but sub- 
sequently he wisely altered it to the second. The printed version is 
accessible to every one ; it is therefore needless to recapitulate more 
of it than is absolutely necessary for threading the links of the story 
together. This scene portrays how the ungrateful serving-maid, 
deeming that she had now obtained all that her mistress had to give, 
takes an opportunity of insulting and leaving her. Thereafter a 
monk enters and witnesses Lalage register a mental vow—a vow, we 
comprehend, of vengeance. “ Behold,” she cries, drawing a cross 
handled dagger and raising it on high— 


Behold the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
Is written in Heaven!” 


To which the monk responds— 


“Thy words are madness, daughter, 
And speak a purpose unholy—thy lips are livid— 
Thine eyes are wild—tempt not the wrath divine ! 
Pause ere too late !—oh be not— be not rash! 
Swear not the oath—oh swear it not!” 


“°?Tis sworn!” 


— exclaims Lalage. 

The next (another unpublished) scene brings Di Broglio and his son 
before us again. Their conversation is about Politian, whom Castig- 
lione has just met, and whom he acknowledges to be a very different 
kind of man from what he had expected. “I always thought the earl a 
gloomy man,” he remarks, but instead of that “I have found him full of 
such humor—such wit—such whim—such flashes of wild merriment.” 
Whilst they are still discoursing of the strange Englishman, Politian 
himself and his friend Baldazzar enter. Castiglione wishes to intro- 
duce the two foreign nobles to his father, but Politian haughtily inter- 
rupts him and retires, leaving his friend to account for his abrupt 
departure, which Baldazzar does, ascribing it to sudden illness. In 
the scene which follows, and which is published as the third in the 
extracts, Baldazzar is found striving to arouse Politian from his 
strange humors. Monsieur Hughes, in his translation, draws atten- 
tion to the fact that Politian’s words might well stand for Poe’s own 
response to advising friends: “ Command me, sir!” he says: 
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“What wouldst thou have me do? 
At thy behest I will shake off that nature 
Which from my forefathers I did inherit ; 
Which with my mother’s milk I did imbibe, 
And be no more Politian, but some other.” 


“ Give not thy soul to dreams,” advises Baldazzar, and bids him seek 

befitting occupation in the court or camp. “Speak no more to me,” 

responds Politian, “of thy camps and courts. I am sick, sick, sick, 

even unto death!” he exclaims, “of the hollow and high-sounding 

vanities of the populous earth.” He next intimates that he shall need 

Baldazzar’s aid in a hostile encounter, although “Alas!” cries he — 
“T cannot die, having within my heart 


So keen a relish for the beautiful 
As hath been kindled within it.” 


Their dialogue is broken in upon by a lady’s voice, with “sorrow in 
the tone,” singing behind a lattice an English song,* whose burden is 
“Say nay—say nay!” Baldazzar again entreats his friend to cast 
his “fancies to the wind,” and to descend to the hall where he is 
awaited, bidding him remember that his “bearing lately savored 
much of rudeness unto the Duke.” Persuaded against his will, 
Politian is reluctantly about to descend, when he is arrested by the 
voice of the unseen singer repeating the refrain “ Say nay —say nay!” 
and he finds the words so in unison with his own desires that he 
stays, sending an apology to the Duke for his absence. 

With the next scene the third Act of the manuscript play com- 


mences. Lalage and Politian are seen together in the palace gardens. 
In this, the finest scene of the tragedy, Politian avows his passionate 
love for the deserted Lalage. “Even for thy woes I love thee,” he 
avers, and when Lalage responds : 


“Alas, proud Earl, 

Thou dost forget thyself, remembering me! 

How, in thy father’s halls among the maidens 
Pure and reproachless of thy princely line, 
Could the dishonored Lalage abide ? 

Thy wife, and with a tainted memory — 

My seared and blighted name, how would it tally 
With the ancestral honors of thy house, 

And with thy glory?” 


Politian replies in words so intensely Poésque, that one might easily 
fancy the poet speaking in his own behalf: 


‘Speak not to me of glory! 
I hate—I loathe the name; I do abhor 
The unsatisfactory and ideal thing. 
Art thou not Lalage and I Politian? 
Do I not love, art thou not beautiful — 
What need we more? Ha! glory! now speak not of it— 
By all I hold most sacred and most solemn — 
By all my wishes now—my fears hereafter — 
By all I scorn on earth and hope in heaven— 
There is no deed I would more glory in, 
Than in thy cause to scoff at this same glory 
And trample it under foot.” 





*It is a stanza from a song by Sir Thomas Wyat.—Ep. S. 4, 
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Lalage now intimates that there is “a land new found,” “by one of 
Genoa,” the air of which “to breathe is happiness now, and will be 
freedom hereafter ;” but to Politian’s passionate appeal to her to fly 
thither with him, she answers: “A deed is to be done — Castiglione 
lives!” “ And he shall die!” exclaims Politian, as he departs. 

The next (another unpublished) scene is occupied by preparations 
for the wedding of Alessandra and Castiglione, and by Jacinta’s 
harsh treatment of Ugo. It does not do much to advance the action 
of the drama, which is continued more actively, however, in the next 
—known in the published “scenes” as the fifth. Politian enters, 
and is followed by Baldazzar, who informs him that Castiglione, 
knowing no cause of quarrel with the Earl, refuses to accept his 
cartel. Seeing the Count himself approaching, Politian contrives to 
get rid of his friend, and awaits Castiglione alone. The Count is 
about to suggest that some misunderstanding has arisen, but Politian 
interrupts him with the words, “ Draw villain, and prate no more!” 
Whereupon Castiglione draws his sword, but when Politian cries : 


“Thus to the expiatory tomb 


I do devote thee in the name of Lalage!” 


lets his weapon fall, and refuses to fight. Despite all the menaces 
of the Earl, Castiglione persists in his refusal to fight against so 
sacred a cause, and Politian departs with the words: 

“Before all Rome I’ll taunt thee, villain—TI’ll taunt thee, 


Dost hear? with cowardice—thou wilt not fight me? 
Thou liest! thou shalt!” 


Most lucklessly, a long hiatus now occurs in the manuscript. The 
whole of the first scene of the fourth Act, in which we learn that 
Politian again met Castiglione, and— 


“In the public streets 
Called him a coward!” 


is missing, as are also the first thirty-seven lines of the succeeding 
scene between San Ozzo and the foolish Ugo, The latter, apparently 
dejected by Jacinta’s scornful treatment of him, attempts to commit, 
and fancies he has succeeded in committing suicide. San Ozzo, for 
purposes of his own, humors Ugo’s insane idea, remarking in an aside : 
“T’ve heard before that such ideas as these 
Have seized on human brains,” 


He humors the man to the full bent of his fancy, and dismisses him 
to inform his master Castiglione that he, Ugo, is dead ! 

The third scene discovers Politian standing alone in the moonlit 
Coliseum waiting for Lalage. And with a characteristic soliloquy 
our manuscript ends. Yet, as to how the drama was to have 
been brought to a conclusion, though a puzzling question, is by 
no means beyond all conjecture. With our knowledge of the 
Beauchampe tragedy to guide us, we shall not probably be far wrong 
in deeming that the poet intended Po/itian to terminate thus: Lalage 
leaves the palace in order to keep her appointment with the Earl, 
In the meantime Castiglione, absenting himself from the wedding 
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festivities in order, in a fit of remorse, to seek Lalage and obtain her 
forgiveness, sees her unattended leaving the palace. He follows her 
to the Coliseum, and beholds her clasped in the arms of Politian. 
He discovers himself and taunts the Earl, who, regardless of the fact 
that Castiglione is unarmed, draws his sword and plunges it into the 
Count’s bosom. Castiglione dies, and Politian is arrested and con- 
demned to death. Lalage visits him in his cell, and acknowledges 
that she now loves him. She then takes poison, and Politian stabs 
himself. With his triumphant defiance of death to separate them, 
the tragedy may be supposed to end. 
J. H. IncRAM. 








MISS POCAHONTAS PILCHER. 


HE heroine of this tale rejoices in the euphonious name which 
heads it. She is a native of that State whereof all the inhabi- 
tants are of the very first families — genuine F. F. V.’s—and the 
majority of them are descendants of the renowned daughter of Pow- 
hatan, who, by-the-bye, must have been the most prolific of women, 
judging from her numerous posterity. Miss Pocahontas was exces- 
sively proud of her relationship to the Indian princess, and besides 
the conclusive fact that she was named after her, used frequently to 
declare that her great-grandfather’s name was Smith—John Smith— 
in order to substantiate it. Though how that bore on the subject 
would be hard to tell, unless Miss P. was under the erroneous 
impression that her great namesake married the dauntless Smith, 
as we have often thought she ought to have done. 

Miss Pocahontas — but everybody calls her Miss Pokey, for short, 
and we will hereafter follow their example, Pocahontas is such a 
ridiculously long name — Miss Pokey, then, is no romantic chit still 
vegetating in her teens, no bread-and-butter Miss whose greatest 
delight is to stare sentimentally at the moon, or wander forth sloppy 
evenings to pull flowers because they happen to have dew on them. 
No! my heroine is made of better stuff than that. She is fully ma- 
tured —in the prime of life, she says — dignified, and occasionally 
majestic in manner. Her precise age, I candidly confess, is shrouded 
in mystery, there being so many conflicting accounts about it that it 
is impossible to decide between them. Her mischievous niece, Hatty 
Hay, declares that Aunt Pokey is older than her mother, who would 
have been forty had she lived; but Miss P. herself never acknow- 
ledges to more than thirty. I am aware that there are some weak- 
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minded persons who will object to this age; but I reply, are not 
elderly heroes all the style? Are not Guy Darrell, Zanoni, the 
Count of Monte Christo, Esmond, and a hundred others, past the first 
foolish flush of youth? And if that is so, what earthly objection 
can there be to a heroine’s being likewise? I can see none, and I 
think every person of candor will agree with me. 

Concerning Miss Pokey’s disposition, I am forced to confess that it 
is not of that unadulterated sweetness which most people think so 
charming. On the contrary it possesses a slight dash of acid ; but 
that, in my opinion, only gives it agreeable variety. There are some 
of her enemies who basely affirm that frequent disappointment in her 
designs on the male sex has so soured her temper as to turn all the 
milk of human kindness in her nature to clabber ; but that is only 
their malice. Miss Pilcher is hardly as plump in appearance as I 
could wish, being in fact rather on the lean and scraggy order. But 
when you listen to her eloquent descriptions of her old home on the 
Rappahannock, her agreeable accounts of her relationship to Poca- 
hontas, or her quotations from Pope —she never reads any author 
but Pope — you close your eyes with delight, and almost forget all 
about it till you open them again. She lives with her orphan niece 
and nephew, and is of invaluable assistance to them ; though they 
ungratefully underrate her services, and sometimes whisper to each 
other that ‘Aunt Pokey’s starchy lectures are a great bore,” 

“ Hatty,” remarked Miss Pokey, severely, one evening when they 
were all seated on the porch, “you are entirely too free and easy 
in your manner towards gentlemen. Remember what Pope says, 
‘ Beware of all, but most beware of men.’ ” 

“Aunt Pokey,” said Hatty demurely, screwing up her laughing 
mouth, “ did you always beware of men like you were afraid of them 
when you were young ?” 

“ Thank you, Harriet,” said Miss Pilcher with exceeding stiffness 
and sharpness, “ for your kindness in talking about when I was young, 
as though I were a hundred years old. I may not be a chit of six- 
teen,” she continued cuttingly, “ but that is no reason I should be a 
Methuselah.” 

“T beg your pardon, Aunty, if I hurt your feelings,” replied kind- 
hearted Hatty. “I only asked to get your opinion,” she went on 
artfully, “ because I knew you had so many beaux when — when you 
lived in Virginia,”— she came very near repeating the offence. 

“That is very true, Harriet,” answered her aunt, much softened, 
though still with distant dignity, “and if you always took my advice, 
you would do much better. When I lived on the Rappahannock,” 
she added retrospectively, “‘I had no less than ten or fifteen devoted 
admirers.” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Hatty and Jenny Lee, who was 
spending the evening with her. 

“ Perfectly true, girls,” responded Miss Pokey complacently ; “and 
one of them, young Smuffle, when I refused him, cried, in the lan- 
guage of Pope, ‘If I lose thy love, I lose my all!’ and insisted on 
drowning himself. He was leaving the room to go and plunge in 
the river, when I caught him by the coat-tail and besought him 60 
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distractedly not to do it that he gloomily consented to live. I often 
think,” said Miss Pokey sentimentally, “if it had not been for my 
presence of mind on that occasion he would now be food for fishes. 
—I should like to know, Robert,” with a sudden change from senti- 
ment to anger, “ what you are whistling in that ill-bred way for?” 

“Oh nothing,” retorted that youth ; “only I was thinking if your 
old Smuffle, or Snuffle, was that green, you were a great goose 
not to have insisted on his doing it. J’d have told him to go and 
snuffle up all the Rappahannock if it had been me, and I'll bet my 
head he’d have backed out square.” 

As Mr. Robert Hay —familiarly called Bob — gave utterance to his 
feelings after this wise, he glanced with exceeding slyness at his aunt, 
to see what effect this ignominious mention of her lover would have 
on her. It was the one absorbing delight of Bob’s nature to tease 
and torment Miss Pokey, and he would spare no pains to get off a 
joke on her. He was a great overgrown boy, and was at that inter- 
esting age when the voice changes from treble to bass. This gave 
an agreeable tone of uncertainty to his conversation, as you never 
knew whether he was going to speak in a deep sepulchral tone, as 
though his voice came from the depths of his stomach, or in_the 
shrill boyish screech he was trying to lay aside. He also had a 
great fondness for slang, and a premature idea of old age, which he 
showed by prefixing the adjective ‘old’ to almost everything he spoke 
of; this was highly offensive to Miss Pokey, and she frequently 
resented it as a personal insult, much to Bob’s delight. 

She was in a state of quivering indignation now, and was about 
to launch forth into bitter invective against Bob, when his sister 
averted the coming storm by hastily asking if her aunt thought it 
improper to sit on the same sofa with a gentleman. 

“ Well, I suppose not, unless you allow him to sit too close,” replied 
Miss P., slightly mollified by this respectful appeal to her judgment, 
but darting a withering look on the stolid Bob. “ But I must confess, 
Hatty, I am sorry to have to say it that you allow Mr. Norton to sit 
entirely too close to you. I noticed you yesterday evening.” 

Hatty suddenly became so much absorbed in fixing her shoe that 
she made no reply. Such a provoking little shoe it was !—it took her 
two or three minutes to tie it ; and when she did raise her face it was 
quite rosy — from stooping, of course. 

“Why, Miss Pokey,” exclaimed Jenny Lee, counterfeiting extreme 
surprise, “you don’t mean to say that solemn Mr. Norton comes to 
see Hatty! I thought it was you he was sitting up to.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said Miss Pokey, highly delighted. 

- “JT tell you what, Aunt Poke,” said Bob, looking unutterably 
solemn out of one eye and winking facetiously at Jenny with the 
other, “if you are under the impression that old Norton comes here 
to see S’tatty,”— that was his brief way of saying Sister Hatty —“ you 
are muchly mistaken. Why, he’s thirty if he’s a day ; entirely too old 
for such a spring-chicken as she is. It’s you he’s after, my old lady.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” repeated his aunt, in too good a humor to 
notice his calling her an old lady. 

“Oh, the dog’s foot, Aunt Poke! don’t pretend ignorance,” 
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persisted Bob, with owlish gravity. “The whole town is talking 
about how well suited you are. Ain’t they, Miss Jenny?” 

He so contorted his face for Jenny’s private behoof, making it 
perfectly red, and puffing out his cheeks till he looked like an amiable 
balloon, that she was forced to beat a hasty retreat to the flower- 
garden, to keep from disgracing herself forever in Miss Pokey’s eyes. 
Bob and Hatty soon followed her, where, to judge by their un- 
controllable shouts of laughter and Mr. Robert’s odd antics, they 
seemed to be having a merry time. 

Miss Pilcher did not hear them, for she had gone in to see about 
supper, and by the time the bell rang they were able to march in 
and partake with tolerable composure, though Bob still showed his 
high spirits by many eccentric performances; such as making 
hideous faces at his aunt when she looked away, putting his hand on 
his heart and rolling his eyes at her in a sentimental manner, or 
throwing out his arms as though he were wildly battling with the 
water, in imitation of the hapless Smuffle. But he always recovered 
his composure in such a miraculously short time when Miss Pokey 
glanced at him, and looked so innocent, that Hatty and Jenny came 
near choking themselves with hot tea and suppressed giggles. They 
were not such adepts in deception as the artful Bob, and could not 
hide their amusement from Miss Pokey’s sharp eyes. 

“Young ladies, what is the matter?” she demanded, in a tone of 
dignified reproof. “ Such levity is very unbecoming at the table.” 

The girls were speechless from strangulation, but the ever-ready 
Bob replied, in a tone of great scorn: 

“ Why, hang it, Aunt Poke! they are such noodles! They saw an 
old terrapin in the garden lying on his back and kicking out his legs, 
and they have been a-giggling and snickering ever since. There, 
girls, do behave ; you make me blush for you!” 

The girls were so much tickled by this bold fiction of Bob’s, and 
the private kick under the table with which he emphasised his moral 
reprimand, that they were obliged to rush from the table and relieve 
their feelings by screams of laughter in the open air. 

“ I never saw such old ninnies,” said Mr. Hay, finishing his biscuit 
with a virtuous air. “I’m afraid you'll never learn them to be 
dignified like you, Aunt Poke.” 

Miss Pilcher was beginning to bewail her niece’s want of obedience 
to her, when she was interrupted by the return of the offending 
parties with straight faces. They very respectfully besought her 
permission for Hatty to go and spend the night with Jenny. She 
made no objection, but severely hoped that Hatty would demean 
herself creditably. She was more gracious when Bob inquired if she’ 
would allow him to escort the young ladies home, and charged him 
to make them behave ; at which they came near disgracing them- 
selves again. 

“So,” soliloquised Miss Pokey, as she carefully set away the sugar 
and butter, “the giddy child heard Mr. Norton came to see me. 
In love-with me! And Hatty —benighted child — ininks he dotes on 
her. I fear she has unwittingly given her heart to him; and if she 
has, shall I, her only aunt by her mother’s side, come between them 
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and break her heart, and his too? Never! Such conduct would be 
unworthy of the descendant of Pocahontas. No; hereafter I will 
rigidly discourage any attention he may pay me, so that it may never 
be said I wrecked my niece’s happiness.” 

Having made this heroic resolve to nip in the bud Mr. Norton’s 
attentions — which had heretofore not been very ardent, as he had 
never said anything tenderer than “Good morning,” and “ How do 
you do?” to her — Miss Pilcher gave an approving side-glance at 
herself in the mirror over the mantel, and proceeded vigilantly to 
lock up every scrap of eatable on the table, excepting two biscuits, 
one sardine, a small dab of butter, and a smal! spoonful of brown 
sugar, which she left for Betty, the servant, to regale herself with. 

She then betook herself to her room, and to reading Pope, in hope 
of coming across some moral couplet with which to admonish Hatty. 
But the first line that met her eye was, “She who scorns a man, 
must die a maid,” and that set her to wondering if it would be her 
fate to die a maid, and to prudently resolving never to scorn any man. 
She was dismally thinking over her slender chances for matrimony, 
when Betty, with her face expanded into a broad grin, looked in and 
said: 

“Miss Pokey, Mr. Norton’s on the front gal’ry, an’ he wish to see 
you immejiate.” 

“Are you quite sure he asked for me, Betty?” 

“Yes ’m; he said pertikler, tell Miss Pokyhuntus Pilcher Mr. 
Norton wish to see her.” 

“Very well, Betty, you can go.—I see plainly,” said Miss Pokey to 
herself, resignedly, “that Jenny was right, and I have captured the 
heart that should have been another’s. Yes, he has heard that Hatty 
was away, and has seized this chance of seeing me alone. Oh! why 
did he set his affections on me, who cannot reciprocate them? I 
have a sad task before me — to trample on the heart of a noble man.” 

Asad task indeed! But she did not shrink from it, but went 
about it with cheerful fortitude ; and even donned her best silk 
dress, and touched her cheeks with rouge to do honor to it. 

I am loath to confess my heroine’s eyesight was failing, but am 
forced to acknowledge that such was the case ; for when she went 
out on the porch, she walked up to one of the posts and graciously 
extended her hand, under the impression that it was Mr. Norton. 
Nor did she discover her mistake, till a kind of suppressed snort near 
her caused her to glance around, and she saw her visitor standing 
behind her. She could only see that he was enveloped in a long 
cloak and still wore his hat, and again extended her hand, which was 
seized eagerly and pressed unmistakably. 

“ How are you this evening, Mr. Norton?” she inquired, with- 
drawing her hand in chaste confusion. 

“Quite well, with the exception of a severe cold,” responded he of 
the hat and cloak, in a deep hollow voice. “You must excuse my 
wearing my hat and cloak in your — your lovely presence, but I 
fear to remove them on account of my cold. My family are inclined 
to phthisis,” he added, looking at her in a melancholy manner. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” replied the descendant of Poca- 
hontas, suavely. “ But won’t you walk in the parlor, Mr. Norton?” 
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“The night is so lovely,” said Mr. Norton, “that I have been 
thinking a stroll in the garden with you, Miss Pilcher, would be hap- 
piness indeed.” 

“But your cold, Mr. Norton,” said Miss Pokey, looking at him 
with tender solicitude, and at the same time glancing at her dress 
and wondering if the dew were falling —“I fear the night-air will 
affect it injuriously.” 

“Tt will not hurt it; but even if it should,” replied the impetuous 
swain, “I would joyfully have cold and asthma to the day of my 
death for one delicious hour in your company. Oh! do not refuse 
me, Miss Pilcher, but — but consent to come.” 

Miss Pilcher looked dubiously at her best dress ; but she didn’t 
have an ardent lover every night, so she yielded and went. Mr. 
Norton drew his hat lower over his face, and pulled her arm through 
his up to the elbow. Miss Pokey saw with dismay that he was mash- 
ing her undersleeves ovt of all shape, but she thought, “ Poor fellow! 
he is so agitated he don’t know what he is doing,” and did not feel 
angry a bit. They walked to the garden in profound silence, only 
broken by some energetic sighs from Mr. Norton. He did begin 
once to make a remark, and said “ Behold the moon!” but it seemed 
his ideas failed him, for he got no further. 

There was a rustic seat in the garden, in front of a frame thickly 
covered with cvpress and clematis, and towards this fragrant spot 
our pair wended their way. When they were seated, Mr. Norton 
asked suddenly, in a sepulchral voice — 

“Miss Pilcher, were you ever in love?” 

“J —] —really, Mr. Norton —so sudden —you must excuse me,” 
returned that fair maiden, plunged in modest confusion. 

“ Miss Pilcher — angel — could you love me?” demanded Mr. Nor- 
ton. ‘Oh, refuse me not — Oh, break not my heart — Oh, force me 
not to seek an untimely grave beneath the dark waters of the Rap— 
of the — the Tombigbee! Oh—Oh!” 

Here Mr. Norton was forced to stop and relieve his surcharged 
feelings by a peculiar noise, as though he were inwardly blowing his 
nose ; and at the same time, as though an echo, a faint sound of a 
similar kind came floating from behind the cypress-frame. 

“ Poor fellow!” thought his angel, complacently, “he is so terribly 
in earnest he can’t go on. Even his voice changed from its ordinary 
manly tone to almost an agitated shriek. Ah! I’m afraid he will do 
something desperate, like poor Smuffle.” 

“ Mr. Norton,” she said aloud, clasping her hands over her padded 
bosom in a tragic manner, “ deeply do I regret to pain your noble 
trusting heart, but alas! it cannot be. Oh, look not so desperate!” 
she continued, as Mr. Norton, seemingly struck dumb with agony, 
fell on his knees before her, “and tempt me not to forget I am a 
descendant of Pocahontas, and that my niece loves you. Would you 
have me break her heart by accepting your — your manly love? No!” 
said Miss Pokey, heroically, “forget me —love her —and be happy!” 

“Noble creature — beautiful — beloved,” ejaculated Mr. Norton, 
getting on a very high key in his excitement ; “think you I could ever 
love your niece — that dumpy thing! No! majestic creature —de- 
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scendant of Pocahontas —I worship — adore thee! Oh, lovely one, 
consent to be mine!” 

“ Ah! Mr. Norton, why will you wring my heart!” responded Miss 
P. with emotion, carefully using her lace handkerchief —she had to 
be careful on account of the rouge. “It is very hard,” plaintively 
putting it back, “it is very hard to—to crush the most exquisite feel- 
ings of my nature thus ; but it must be — Heavens! who is that coming 
this way?” 

As the kneeling Mr. Norton looked pensively around and sawa 
tall, stately gentleman walking towards them, he sprang up as though 
he had received an electric shock, and ejaculated, “ Dog on the luck! 
it’s the real Norton, by golly!” 

At the same moment he cast aside his hat and cloak, and thereby 
discovering the mischievous phiz of Bob purple with suppressed 
laughter, fell flat on the grass, and rolled over and over in a perfect 
ecstasy of delight. Just then Hatty and Jenny emerged from behind 
the arbor, and were obliged to hold to it to keep from falling beside 
him in utter exhaustion of merriment. Miss Pokey stood speechless, 
hardly yet comprehending the joke, and glared around her as though 
she wished she were a Gorgon, so she could petrify them all. 

“Oh, Aunt Poke! Aunt Poke!” said Bob, in a faint voice from the 
grass, “to think you came near making me drown myself like old 
Smuffle! Oh Granny! what a prime joke!” 

“So,” said Miss Pokey, livid with anger, “so, I am the butt of your 
jokes, am I? I am to be made ridiculous for your amusement, am 
I?—I suppose, Mr. Norton, you also are privy to this — this indecent, 
unmannerly joke,” shooting out the last word as though it had been 
a bullet. 

“]T—really, Miss Pilcher,” said Mr. Norton, deprecatingly, “I 
hardly understand what all this is about. I came to see Miss Hatty, 
and hearing voices in the garden, came straight here without stop- 
ping at the house. I am entirely innocent of perpetrating any joke 
on you.” 

eI acquit you, Mr. Norton, of anything so ungentlemanly,” returned 
Miss Pokey, majestically.— “ So,” she continued, reverting to her 
former manner and casting another Gorgonian glare on the guilty 
trio, “I am the butt of your jokes, am I? Oh yes,” sarcastically, 
“and I suppose I ought to join in the fun. Oh yes!” 

“Oh, Aunt Pokey!” cried Hatty penitently, “really we didn’t 
mean —” 

“None of your Aunt Pokeying me,” interrupted Miss Pilcher 
sharply, “for I won’t stand it. I’d like to know how you can have 
the face to call me aunt, when you have been treating me worse than 
any dog. But 1 wo—on’t bear it,” suddenly bursting into spiteful 
tears ; “ I’ll go back to Vir—gin—ia right off, where I will be treated 
with some considera—tion. I’ll go to the Rappa—hannock, where ” 
— another violent burst — “I won’t have my best dress spotted and 
my undersleeves r—rumpled to pieces by ill-mannered bo—oys.” 

“Aunt Poke,” said Bob concisely, rising and coming forward as 
sober as a judge, “ forgive us, we beseech thee! We did not mean 
to hurt thy feelings. We confess—” 
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“Go away, you unger-rateful boy,” sobbed Miss Pokey, turning her 
back on him. “I never want to see your face again.” 

Bob fell prone on the ground as though stricken by despair ; but 
Hatty and Jenny cried earnestly. 

“Indeed, indeed we did not mean to hurt your feelings. We 
admire and respect you too much to throw ridicule on you. Mr. 
Norton, you know we love Aunt Pokey too much to make fun of 
her.” 

Miss P. deigned not to look or speak to the repentant pair ; but 
her sobs became a little less loud and deep as she waited for Mr. 
Norton’s response. That gentleman, who by-the-bye had drawn 
remarkably close to Hatty, replied promptly: 

“ He was sure no one could know Miss Pilcher without admiring 
her fine character.” 

“Of course everybody does,” interrupted Bob, getting up from 
the grass. ‘“ And, Aunt Poke,” he continued, winking slyly at Jenny, 
“you ought really to feel obliged to us for playing the joke, because 
it brought you out in such a—such a noble light. Why, you refused 
an eligible swain because you thought S’tatty loved him! Why, you 
are equal tothe Mother of the Gracchi or some of those old Romans ! 
Come, shake hands and let’s be friends.” 

“ Robert — Harriet — Jenny,” said Miss Pokey, suddenly ceasing 
her sobs and looking at them with forgiving majesty, “I am a 
Christian —I forgive you!” | 

“Oh, Aunt Poke!” cried Bob, fervently clasping his hands and 
looking upward as though in a fit of gratitude, “what a load you 
have taken from my poor heart! How can I ever thank you for 
this kind act!— Hallo! Mr Norton, what are you dragging S’tatty 
up this way for?” 

“To ask your aunt to do me a kindness, as she has you,” replied 
that gentleman, smiling and holding fast to Hatty, who was making 
desperate efforts to get away. “ And that is, to beg her to give Hatty 
into my hands for the future.” 

“Am I to understand you as making proposals for Harriet’s 
hand ?” asked Miss Pokey, with dignity. 

“Tf I can gain your consent,” responded Mr. Norton, bowing. 

“T give my consent with pleasure,” answered Miss Pokey, affably ; 
and added aside to Jenny, “ What courtly manners Mr. Norton has, 
my dear. I am sure he must be from Virginia.” 

“Hurra! hurra!” shouted Bob, throwing his hat up in the air. 
“So we did havea real, sure-enough courtship after all! Go to work, 
Aunt Poke, and let’s have plenty of cake for the wedding.” 
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WAS seventeen years old on the 30th day of January, 1776. 
The counties of Richmond and Lancaster were to raise a 
company of men for war. Commissioners from the two counties 
some time in this month met at Farnham Church, to appoint the 
officers from each county. They were divided upon every applicant. 
There was a set from Captain to Ensign offering from the two 
counties. Reference was had to the Committee of Safety, then 
sitting in Williamsburg. They appointed Burgess Ball, from Lan- 
caster, Captain ; Henry Fauntleroy, from Richmond, rst Lieutenant ; 
Henry Towles, from Lancaster, 2d Lieutenant, and myself, from 
Richmond, Ensign. There was no difficulty in recruiting the men, 
for on the roth of February our company was reviewed at Farnham 
Church. 

The company was one of those comprising the 5th Va. Regiment, 
on Continental establishment, commanded by Col. William Peachy, 
of the county of Richmond. We continued at Farnham Church till 
about the first of April, when we were ordered to Richmond Court- 
house, where the regiment was ordered to assemble. There were 
seven companies collected there, and some time in May we were all 
ordered to Williamsburg, from thence to Suffolk, and from thence to 
Norfolk, as soon as the British evacuated and burnt it. We en- 
camped upon the ruins of Norfolk until about the last of August, 
when we were ordered up to Williamsburg. At Norfolk I had a 
most severe spell of sickness, the effects of which I have never re- 
covered from. I had become conwalescent before I left Portsmouth, 
where the hospital was; but being much exposed on the trip to 
Williamsburg, I relapsed, and became entirely unfit for duty. In this 
state I applied to Col. Charles Scott, who then commanded the regi- 
ment, for leave of absence. He granted me leave under promise 
that I would join the regiment as soon as I became fit for duty. I 
continued with my father, laboring under a distressing disease, and 
under the practice of Dr. Walter Jones, until the first day of 
December. On that day Captain Richard Parker, who had gone 
into service in the fall of ’75, attached to the 2d Va. Regiment, the 
men having entered for twelve months only and their time of service 
expired, and who was recruiting another company, received informa- 
tion of his appointment as Major to the 6th Va. Regiment, then in 
the North. 
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On the first day of December, 1776, we embarked on board of a 
little schooner at Munday’s Point, Northumberland County, and 
sailed to the head of Elk River. There we met what was called the 
Maryland Flying Camp of about 2000 men, who had left on the way 
to their respective homes. The report was that the British were in 
Philadelphia. We were the only two faces setting northward. We 
made out to hire a tumbril to take our baggage to Christian Bridge. 
From thence we went by water to Wilmington. We hired horses in 
Philadelphia, and reached the army under Washington, lying at a 
place called Correll’s Ferry, upon the Delaware. 

I was two days afterwards put on guard at the ferry, commanded 
by Capt. Fauntleroy, and one of the men belonging to the guard had 
imprudently and without leave volunteered to row the boat across to 
the Jersey shore. When the boat was returning, a party of Hessian 
horse came down upon him, fired and killed the poor fellow, shooting 
him immediately through the heart. He was brought to the guard 
and his wounds examined by us all. This was the first man that I 
had ever seen killed. 

On the 25th day of December (Christmas-day) I was ordered, with 
a detachment commanded by Capt. Wales, to cross the river and 
show ourselves to the Hessian picket at Trenton. As soon as we 
had crossed the river, Capt. Wales gave me command of twelve men 
to lead on in advance. I did so, and we showed ourselves to the 
Hessian picket, who fired upon us, and we immediately retreated with 
all speed. When we reached the river, that part of the army imme- 
diately under the command of Gen. Washington were coming over. 
The scout was composed of men from the different regiments, and 
we were ordered to take our posts in our different regiments as they 
came across. I joined my regiment. The platoons were all com- 
manded, and I became a supernumerary with Capt. Fauntleroy. Not 
one mouthful entered my mouth this day. 

It soon became very tempestuous with rain, hail and snow, but we 
marched all night, and I think somewhere about sunrise we reached 
Trenton. ‘The inclemency of the weather had thrown the enemy 
off their guard. They made but feeble resistance. It was said there 
were about nine hundred taken. Capt. Wm. Washington, afterwards 
Colonel, led on the advance, with Jas. Monroe, the late President, 
who was only Lieutenant at that time. As soon as the enemy had 
surrendered there was a guard placed over them, and they were 
marched to the river. The rest of our men fell into the utmost con- 
fusion, every man shifting for himself. After I had gotten pretty 
well refreshed with good old Jamaica and excellent beef and biscuit, 
I asked Capt. Fauntleroy and our Adjutant, by name Kelly, to go to 
the stables and get us a horse apiece. We did so, and all got 
mounted. But it was much colder on horseback than on foot, and 
seeing Col. Lawson of the 6th regiment in the street, I asked him 
what would become of the property taken here. He told us it was 
for the general good, and not individual advantage, upon which I 
dismounted and let the horse loose. 

It was but a few days afterwards that we recrossed the river and 
took possession of Trenton. After a few days’ stay in Trenton, our 
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brigade, composed of the 4th, 5th and 6th Virginia regiments, were 
ordered to Maiden Head, about half-way between Trenton and 
Princeton. We were commanded by Col. Charles Scott, for Gen. 
Stephen had left us. We lay there three days and nights, with naught 
but the canopy of heaven and our blankets to cover us, On the 
morning of the fourth day, I think January 1st, we discovered the 
enemy moving upon us. It was a fine clear day, with not a solitary 
cloud in the atmosphere. We could see the glittering of their guns 
as they marched in column. We were ordered to retreat before them 
until we reached the heights of Trenton, then to form and give 
them battle. There was to our right a regiment of men, about six 
hundred, called the German Regiment. Just as the enemy appeared in 
column this regiment ran away, and there was nothing left then but 
our brigade, not more than two hundred and fifty men, to give them 
battle. Scott said we must give them battle at all events ; and just 
as the enemy displayed their colors and were approaching in order 
of battle, there rode up one of Washington’s aides and directed Scott 
to bring the men off. A prodigious clever fellow, by name Forsyth, 
no doubt the father of the present Secretary of State, was Major of 
our brigade. He in a very audible and distinct voice ordered, “ To 
the right-about-face, march off in order.” We had not taken more 
than three regular steps before the word came, “ Boys, get over the 
bridge as quick as you can.” Then was running, followed by a tre- 
mendous fire from the British. There were but few lives lost in 
getting to the bridge. A Mr. Livingston, a very clever young man, 
who had but a few days before been made an Ensign by Capt. Parker, 
and who carried the colors, was shot down in the street with his 
thigh broken ; but the colors were brought off. 

This was a most awful crisis ; no possible chance of crossing the 
river ; ice as large as houses floating down, and no retreat to the 
mountains ; the British between us and them. Our brigade (con- 
sisting of the 4th, 5th and 6th Va. regiments) was ordered to form a 
column at the bridge, and Gen. Washington came in the presence of 
us all and told Col. Scott to defend the bridge to the last extremity. 
He answered with an oath, “ Yes, General, as long as there is a man 
alive.” The sun at this time was about two hours high, and if the 
British had attacked us that evening the war would have ended. 
But the finger of Providence, not only throughout the whole war, 
but particularly at this momentous crisis, confounded the counsels 
of the enemy, so that they postponed the attack until next day. 

Every endeavor was made to convince the enemy we occupied our 
ground, by making an immense number of fires, and throwing our- 
selves before first one and then another, to make them believe that 
we were very numerous. But about twelve o’clock, when everything 
was lulled into the most profound silence, we were ordered to move 
with all the secrecy and stillness imaginable, and by a little after 
sunrise next morning we were at Princeton, opposed only by about 
five hundred of the British. 

The enemy had formed themselves in two different positions, 
about a quarter of a mile apart, and one was opposed to the party 
that was under the immediate command of Gen. Washington, led by 
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the brave and noble Mercer. The other party of the British were 
drawn up nearly opposite the college ; to them we were opposed (the 
4th, 5th and 6th Va. regiments, commanded by Col. Charles Scott), 
to be supported by the Jersey militia. A severe firing of musketry 
commenced on our left, clearly within sight, when we saw our men 
run. They were rallied and brought to charge, and we saw them 
run a second time. The Jersey militia had not yet come up then, 
but Col. Scott observed, “ Boys, there are two hundred and fifty red 
coats on yonder hill, and about 250 of us; we can head them. 
Huzza! come on.” And down the hill we went. But when we got 
to the top of the hill there was not one man to be seen. A small 
battery stood to our left, and the college to our right. ’Twas 
said they were in the battery ; then up to the battery we went, but 
there was not one there. ‘Then it was said they were in the college. 
When past the college, we looked down the hill and saw them running 
in confusion. We broke directly, and every man ran with all speed 
in pursuit. Lieut. Eggleston, Ensign Smith and myself outran all, 
and came up with a party that had halted and formed near a wood, 
as if to make battle, but seeing us followed by all our men, they 
grounded their arms and surrendered. There were seven officers 
and thirty men. 

We marched up to the main street where the other prisoners were 
collected. They were put immediately in front and marched off, and 
we directly followed, for the British were by this time nearly on our 
rear. (Think of our having lain for three nights at Maiden Head 
with but little sleep, marching all night the fourth.) We escaped the 
enemy by taking the road that led to Morristown. There were about 
250 British taken, for I was on their guard until we got to Morris- 
town. In this action at Princeton the gallant Mercer fell in the 
second charge. It was said that on the second retreat his horse was 
killed under him, and unable to extricate himself, they pushed for- 
ward and bayonetted him. 

The third charge was made by Washington in person, who carried 
the men to charge bayonets. This was done while we were marching 
down the hill, and the party that we were opposed to seeing that, ran 
away without firing a gun. 

After reaching Morristown, I left the guard, and what men could 
be spared were marched down on the enemy’s lines between Bonum- 
town and Amboy, in which situation we continued during the whole 
of that winter. 

The army being considerably increased, collected somewhere in 
Jersey (I don’t recollect the place), and prevented the British from 
getting to Philadelphia in that direction. The taking of Philadelphia 
was their object. At length they concluded to come round to the 
head of Elk, and take it in that direction. When their destination 
was entirely ascertained, the army was put in motion to meet them. 
We stayed a few days at Germantown, then marched through Phila- 
delphia to meet the British at Brandywine. This was the 11th day 
of September, 1777. 

This was a hard-fought battle ; but our regiment, commanded by 
Col. Josiah Parker, was not engaged the whole day. As soon as the 
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British showed themselves on the opposite hill, Col. Parker asked 
leave of General Washington to allow his regiment to act as a regi- 
ment of light infantry on the extreme left of the army. There was 
a mere feint made on the left of the army; but their principal attack 
was on the right. They reinforced the right by the left until it came 
to our turn. This was about half-an-hour by sun. When we got up 
we saw Woodford’s brigade drawn up in order of battle, and the 
British advancing upon them. We saw the charge made and the 
British repulsed. They rallied the second time and were again 
repulsed. On the third charge our men were beaten and ran in 
unimaginable confusion. We were the only men now in order ; the 
retreat was general. Gen. Scott came riding by and asked Parker 
what he intended todo. He said, “Fight them.” Scott told him 
the whole army was in confusion, he had better cover the retreat. 
We did so, not without several hot fires from the British. 

On the 16th we were ready to give them another fight, I think at a 
place called Red Clay Creek ; but just as we were about to engage 
(the advance were firing), there fell the most tremendous rain I ever 
saw. Nota gun could be fired, and the cartridges in the boxes wet. 
The next day was a very clear one ; and we gave them the road to 
Philadelphia, and went to making cartridges. 

Nothing occurred after this worth mentioning, until the battle of 
Germantown, which happened on the 4th of October. Nothing but 
the dense fog prevented our beating them that day; but it wasa 
hard-fought battle. I was wounded early in the action. 

I got a furlough this winter to come home: I joined the army 
again early in April. We did nothing but watch the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, for the British kept themselves in close quarters. As 
soon as it was known that they had left Philadelphia, there was a 
considerable party despatched under command of Gen. Lee to over- 
take them if possible, and retard their retreat until the whole army 
could be brought up. He overhauled them at Monmouth, and if he 
had maintained his position one half-an-hour longer, the war would 
that day have been ended. But he returned, and gave the enemy 
such an advantageous position as to renew the action with every 
prospect of success. We lay on our arms all night indeed, ex- 
pecting a night-action, but it was not attempted ; and by daybreak 
the British had gotten out of our reach. This was on the 28th of 
June, 1778. 

We went from Monmouth to the White Plains, State of New York. 
There we continued during the campaign, doing nothing. My father 
died on the 26th of June, and I got a furlough again to come home. 
After joining the army early in April 1779, there were a number of of- 
ficers volunteering their services to take command of some eighteen- 
months’ men to serve in the South. We all assembled at Petersburg. 
Col. Richard Parker commanded the rst regiment, Col. William 
Heth the 2d, to which I belonged, and Col. Abraham Buford the 3d. 
They could not be called regiments: they consisted only of about 
four companies complete. 

Parker, with his command, left Petersburg about May or the first 
of June ; Heth, about the first of October, leaving Buford there. We 
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got to Charleston on the first of December. I went with Heth as 
his adjutant, under promise that he would give me command of a 
company on the first vacancy. A Captain Gray commanded a com- 
pany under Heth, and he resigned in January, about the last of it, 
and Heth gave me command of his company, and a finer set of men 
I never commanded — all backwoodsmen, and nearly all Freemasons. 

Some time early in April the British besieged us ; and I think for 
about six weeks there was one continued roar of cannon, bombs, and 
small arms. At length, reduced to the utmost extremity, we capitu- 
lated on the 12th day of May, 1780, the officers retaining their side- 
arms. 

After our names and rank were taken, we were posted at Hadsell’s 
Point, to go not six miles out or across any creek, river, or arm of 
the sea. Here we continued till June, twelve months, when a 
general cartel took place,and exchanges were made according to 
superiority of rank, and the rest sent home on parole, not to be 
within forty miles of a British camp. I, being a young captain, came 
home of course. ‘Thus ends my Revolutionary warfare: and I can 
truly say that joining the army in December 1776, I never lost a tour 
of duty. 


DICK MADOX’S CHARITY. 


hte 


F you won’t work, you can starve. That’s Scripture rule, and 
I was never one to go against my Bible,” declared old Mrs. 
Miller, who was evidently out of humor, 

“Tf there is such a text, it must be for the men. I know that it 
was Adam’s curse to work, but could never find that Eve was to take 
a share init. It’s the women of these days who are for doing the 
men’s part, which is none of their business.” 

“They don’t like the verse about their husbands ruling over them, 
so they think the best man of the two ought to wear the breeches,” 
explained Mrs. Miller. 

“The more fools they,” said pretty Effie, with great contempt. 
“If the girls would only keep their faces pretty, and try coaxing 
instead of ordering, they’d not have to put up with much ruling ; and 
as to wearing the breeches —” 

“You needn’t trouble your head about that. Catch the hare 
before you cook it. Men don’t want dolls for wives, even if they are 
pretty. But that’s not here nor there. What I started to say is, if 
you don’t turn over a new leaf, you'll have to go somewhere out of 
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my sight. I don’t mind working myself ; but always to see you look 
ing cool and comfortable, no matter what one has ahead of one, is 
more than flesh and blood can stand; and so I say, if you won’t 
work you can go.” 

Effie had heard the threat before, and knew, she thought, the full 
worth of it. As for turning over a new leaf, the present one was fair 
enough for her, the only drawback being that she got too many 
scoldings. But she believed in one of her grandmother’s sayings, 
that “a certainty was better than a venture.” Why sensible people 
should go through life working for six days out of seven, unless they 
liked it, Effie could not see. She intended to take life as easily as 
she could ; so, naturally, Mrs. Miller’s warning was a mere waste of 
breath. 

But, unfortunately, the old woman was in earnest, and had an idea 
that she had her grandchild’s interest at heart ; indolence, in her 
creed, being the foundation-stone on which every wicked deed in 
the world was reared. So poor little Effie was both surprised and 
grieved to hear one morning that she was to go out to service at 
Briarfield. Now, Briarfield was famed for being the best kept farm 
in the Hundred, and the mistress of it was one of those notable 
housekeepers that are always a terror to their neighbors. Nothing 
ever went wrong at Briarfield. The work was never behind-hand ; 
there was never anything left undone ; the whole place went as if by 
clock-work. ‘To be sure, the mistress of Briarfield was old and deaf, 
and could no longer manage the housekeeping ; but then Bretta, her 
niece, had been brought up by her, and, if anything, excelled her 
aunt ; and every one was sure that Dick Madox would marry his 
cousin, even though she was not as pretty as a nice girl should be. 
But when a man has lived in comfort all his life, he prefers’ it to 
everything else in the world. 

Effie’s heart died within her when her grandmother told her of 
the arrangement she had made with Mrs. Madox. If it were neces- 
sary for her to go out to service —which the girl was by no means 
sure of —it was not kind to send her to Briarfield. It was not a wise 
step on her grandmother’s part at any rate, for she would be sure to 
be sent home again before the week was out. But the old woman 
laughed at the suggestion. “I’ve cried up my wares too well for 
any one to think of searching for a flaw. Besides, one always judges 
of the quality of the goods from the house they come out of. All 
has been thrift and good management with me; and if your own 
father did run through the property, I've a life-interest in it; and 
after one’s death, why, one has nothing to do with this world. I’ve 
bargained you shall stay for a month; and after that I suppose I 
shall have the luck of those who are the owners of a bad coin ; yet 
one might as well try to get rid of it.” 

It was very hard and cruel in her grandmother to say such things, 
and Effie stole up to her own little room, feeling very forlorn and 
quite equal to a good cry. But wisely she remembered tears made 
her head ache, and after all she would be sure to be back in a 
month, That, her grandmother seemed to expect. A month was not 
very long ; indeed, it seemed only a visit she was to make at Briar- 
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field, and Effie began tossing over her ribbons and small store of 
finery, in order to decide what she should take with her. She was 
young and frivolous ; but youth and frivolity have helped many a one 
over a hard place in the highway of life. 

On the morning Effie was to go to Briarfield, she found, with 
feelings of great dismay, that she had to walk there. It was hay- 
harvest, and no sane person would expect a horse and man to be 
spared. And Effie was not altogether impracticable, though she could 
not help sighing a little as she made up a bundle to carry with her, 
her grandmother having warned her that it might be some time before 
she found an opportunity to send her trunk. Ten miles to walk 
were rather dismaying to one who never had been more than a half 
mile away from home in her life, that is on foot ; but Effie had gotten 
rather in the spirit of going, and knew she could take all day on the 
road if she pleased, as she was not expected at Briarfield till night. 

The first mile Effie found pleasant enough. The road was shady 
and the day not oppressively warm ; the hay-makers were in the fields, 
which kept her from feeling lonely ; and the smell of the new hay 
was delicious. Even the next mile was not tiresome. But after 
that Effie began to find her small bundle a burden, and to look out 
for the next mile-stone anxiously, as an earnest that she had made 
some progress, At the end of the fourth mile she sat down with 
the very decided opinion that she would rather die than take a step 
more ; but after resting a while she concluded that she might possibly 
get on at least a little further. Presently Effie heard the sound of 
wheels on the road, and half-anxiously she stopped to look at the 
fortunate passer-by. He was a young man ina York wagon. It did 
seem very hard that the seat next him should be empty and she 
would so gladly have taken it. There are so many unnecessarily 
hard trials in one’s life, and those who wish to ride are generally 
those who are forced to walk. But perhaps Effie was a lucky one, 
for seeing a small person, almost a child, standing by herself on the 
road with a wistful gaze in her eyes, which were also full of tears, 
the young man stopped. Never had Effie looked less pretty in her 
life, for her face was red from the heat of the sun, and she was 
tired and dusty. But the owner of the York wagon was one of those 
good-natured men who would have stopped for an old hag if she had 
looked as wistfully at him as did Effie. 

“ Can I do anything for you ?” he asked, drawing in his horse. 

“ Will you tell me how how many miles it is to Briarfield ?” Effie 
asked, knowing very well the distance, but too timid to ask for a lift. 

“ Briarfield? Are you going there? It is too far for a little thing 
like you to walk. Jump in and I’ll give you a drive.” 

Effie obeyed. She might have preferred to have been treated a 
little differently, and to have been helped into the wagon, instead of 
being allowed to scramble in as best she could. 

That feat accomplished, she had to place her bundle so that it 
should not incommode her neighbor ; and when she had succeeded, 
and had given a sigh of relief at finding that she had not to walk at 
least the whole of the six miles, Effie was conscious that a pair of 
shrewd but kindly eyes were watching her. 


39 
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“ Did you say you were going to some place near Briarfield ? ” he 
asked. 

“I am going to Briarfield,” Effie said, with a little emphasis on the 
preposition. 

“On a visit ?” he asked, glancing down at the bundle. 

“] shall stay certainly a month,” answered Effie, composedly. 

“ Are you a relation?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“A friend?” 

“No, not a friend.” 

“You certainly are not an enemy. One must ask questions to 
make discoveries,” he said, laughing. 

“Which are not worth much when they are made. I am going to 
service at Briarfield on a month’s trial.” 

The man gave a low whistle when Effie made this confession, which 
was a little effort on her part, a mode of expressing his surprise that 
was by no means flattering. She showed her dissatisfaction by a 
little quick movement which had the effect of turning her back on 
her companion. He seemed to accept the position, and did not 
make a remark for some time. 

“ There is Briarfield,” he said at last, pointing out the house with 
the end of his whip. 

Effie looked eagerly, but all she could see was a long, low house 
peeping out from amongst a clump of apple and cherry-trees. At 
the lane-gate the horse stopped, and Effie’s driver called to a boy in 
a turnip-field hard by to come and open the gate for him. It was 
very kind in him to drive her to the house, Effie thought ; but she 
wished he had not, for perhaps Mrs. Madox might not approve of 
her riding with strangers. But the man had no such misgivings, and 
drove up to the back of the house, as if he were quite familiar with 
that mode of entrance, and began to call out “ Bretta, Bretta! ” 

Almost immediately a girl came to the door —a girl some years 
older than Effie, with a pleasant face, though her complexion was 
rough and sun-burnt, and she had an ugly stoop in her shoulders. 

“ Here is some one for Briarfield,” the man said shortly, and Bretta, 
not at all surprised at Effie’s appearance in the wagon, held out her 
hand to help her alight, and then took her bundle. Before Effie 
could thank her new acquaintance for “ the lift,” he had driven off. 

“Come in,” said Bretta. ‘Of course you are the new girl. We 
were expecting you to-day, but I did not know Aunt had sent to 
fetch you.” 

Effie followed her wonderingly. It was not her idea of sending to 
fetch her, to let her walk ten miles with an unwieldy bundle ; but she 
did not care to explain that her arrival in the wagon was an unex- 
pected bit of good luck. 

Bretta led Effie into the kitchen, which was a large room, so scru- 
pulously clean that it was rather appalling ; but still no one could 
deny that it was cheerful and pleasant. Old Mrs, Madox was seated 
by an open window, in a high-backed hickory rocking-chair. ‘The 
glance she gave Effie was one of satisfaction. ‘The child’s red, flushed 
face misled her ; and besides, Effie hastened to explain that she had 
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started to walk to Briarfield, and had only by good luck had a lift ; 
which showed energy on her part, Mrs. Madox thought, and she 
highly prized energy. Effie was glad that they let her rest and only 
talked of the work before her. 

Briarfield was only three times as large as the farm her grand- 
mother lived on, and yet there seemed six times as much work to do. 
But Effie was not one to take trouble by the forelock, and felt com- 
fortable and contented as she sat by the window near Mrs. Madox, 
admiring the nosegays of Greville roses which hung over the window, 
and watching Bretta baking cakes for supper — Bretta with her face 
redder than a peony from stooping over the fire. 

“Why do you bake cakes in such hot weather?” asked Effie, pity- 
ingly. 

ee Dick doesn’t like cold bread,” answered Bretta, as if that were 
the best of reasons. 

Soon Effie found that the burden of Mrs. Madox’s and Bretta’s 
thoughts was what Dick liked. He must have hot meat for supper, 
and the coldest milk ; the butter must be firm, and the clabber just 
on the turn. “Ah heavens! what a glutton he must be,” thought 
Effie. “ He seems only to care for what he eats and drinks.” 

The dainty cakes Bretta was baking, and burning her fingers in 
turning, looked appetising, and Effie offered, when she saw them 
safely on a plate, to place them on the table. She had a deft way of 
ordering things, and a quick eye for a straight line, that Bretta lacked 
altogether. So she hastened to change the table arrangement, which 
was scarcely the work of a moment. She had stepped back a little 
to survey the table, and to see if everything were to her satisfaction, 
when she heard a man’s voice say, “ That is what I call nice-looking. 
You need never tell me, Bretta, that there is some defect in your 
sight ; you can put things straight enough if you please.” 

Effie was startled. Here was the man who had given her a lift in 
his wagon, expressing his approbation as if he had a right to do so. 
Of course Effie knew at once that he must be the Dick of whom Mrs. 
Madox and Bretta talked — the man she was sure was too fond of his 
comforts. 

As soon as he spoke, Mrs. Madox came to the table to pour out 
the coffee, signing to Effie to sit down also. Bretta still kept her 
place at the fire baking. The room was so large that they did not 
feel the effects of the fire where the table was ; only Bretta’s red face 
gave a hint of it. Effie ate her supper silently. She was shy in her 
new position, and was thinking that next day she would have to do 
the baking. “If he would only burn his mouth, and so take a dis- 
like to the cakes,” she thought. “ But then Bretta makes them too 
light and delicious ; mine shall be heavy.” 

Dick helped Effie when it was necessary, but took no further notice 
of her. He had satisfied his curiosity when he handed her into the 
wagon, and had pronounced her red-faced and frightened-looking. 
He was hungry, and had no further interest in her. But Effie for the 
life of her could not help watching the young farmer and making 
strictures upon him. 

It was natural that the two girls should take kindly to each other. 
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Bretta soon found how ignorant Effie was of all work, and undertook 
to teach her, which often meant to do it for her. Bretta was good- 
tempered in the main ; the only thing she was really cross about, was 
when any one interfered with her waiting on Dick, and Effie had 
never any desire to irritate her. So the month passed, and Mrs. 
Miller was surprised to find that Effie was not returned on her hands 
as she had predicted, but was hired for another month. 

Unconsciously even to herself, Effie made a change in the quiet 
farm-house. Her bonny face brightened it, as a fine picture will a 
sombre room. Besides, she had a way of putting flowers about 
which made even the kitchen gay and cheerful. Mrs. Madox, who 
was a very Quaker in her dislike of ornaments, could not find fault 
with the little nosegays Effie pinned to her collar or in her hair. 
Neither did Bretta, till one evening Dick laid a fine carnation on 
Effie’s plate. “It will look pretty in your hair,” he said ; and Effie, 
blushing a little, fastened the flower as he bade her. 

“Why don’t you leave the flowers on the bushes?” asked Bretta, 
next day, when Effie came into the kitchen with her apron full. 
“They only make a litter with their leaves dropping about.—You 
must learn to make the cakes for supper. To-night you can bake 
them.” 

“How many you cut out!” Effie said, as she stood watching 
Bretta. “ They’ll not all be eaten.” 

“Only bake them properly and we will see. I’m not going to 
stint Dick, I promise you,” said Bretta. 

“ Tf he did not love them so!” thought Effie. “I have half a mind 
to upset the pepper-box over them, or sprinkle them with salt, so that 
Bretta may seem in fault. A man should not have what he likes 
just because he wants it. If he had to do the baking he would lose 
his appetite.” 

But thinking did Effie no good, for when supper-time came, Bretta 
sat down to the table, and Effie was left to bake the cakes. The 
evening was close, and the heat of the fire insufferable. Effie’s face 
became flame-color, and she burnt her arm against the griddle, the 
pain of which the heat of the fire increased ten-fold. In her heart 
she blamed Dick for the pain she felt, though she made no ex- 
clamation. “How hot you look! and do you know you have burnt 
your arm?” asked Dick, looking up at her as she placed a plate of 
rather ill-baked cakes beside him. 

“One must expect to be hot over a fire,” said Effie shortly, and 
turned away. But not so quickly that she did not hear Dick say to 
Bretta in alow voice: “ Bretta, do you wish me to be starved? These 
cakes are baked abominably.” 

Bretta came at once to the fire where Effie was kneeling. “Let me 
have your place,” she said in a friendly voice. “Turn about is fair 

lay.” 
. So I cannot bake the cakes to please him,” Effie thought, half 
sorrowfully, half angrily, as she went to the table and took a seat as 
far from Dick.as possible. 

“ Will you have one of your own cakes, or will you wait for those 
Bretta is baking? ‘They will be sure to be better,” said Dick, push- 
ing the plate of half-cold cakes towards her. 
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Effie took one silently. She was hurt and mortified, and felt much 
more like crying than eating ; so pushing back her chair, she mur- 
mured something about the heat and went out of doors. Certainly 
it was cooler in the garden, and as there was no one near, she could 
cry a little, for her arm did give her pain. She took off the handker- 
chief she had wrapped around the burn and looked at the ugly, 
red blister Effie felt heartily sorry for herself, because no one else 
did, and in a half-childish, half-mocking way she bent her head and 
kissed the wound. 

“Let me see your arm,” Dick said, just behind her; but instead 
of stretching it towards him, Effie hid the ill-used member in the 
folds of her dress. 

“TI must see it,” said Dick authoritatively, and Effie, though she 
thought him impertinent, did as he bade her. 

“It is only a scorch,” Dick said coolly, taking the white arm into 
his own hands to examine it the better. 

“ Then a scorch is very painful ; though when my skin is hard and 
tough I shall not mind one, perhaps,” returned Effie hotly, glancing 
at the strong, bronzed hand that held her delicate arm. 

Dick said nothing, but turned off into the garden-path. “He has 
gone to look at the pea-vines. I heard him tell Bretta he was sure 
there were some left,” thought Effie. But in a moment he came back 
with his hands full of the green leaves of the white lily-plants. 

“Now I must have another look at the burn,” said Dick, and Effie 
smiled and stretched out her arm to him. He raised it gently, but 
before he laid the cool leaf on the wound, he suddenly bent his head 
and kissed it. Effie blushed violently and tried to free herself from 
his grasp, and Dick blushed too, but said, laughing, ‘“ You know you 
believe in the childish charm, or you would not have tried it yourself 
just now. Give me your handkerchief and I will bind on the leaf.” 

The cool leaf was a relief, and Dick was careful in wrapping the 
bandage so that it would not move. He had just finished his surgery, 
when Bretta came across the yard on her way to the spring-house. 

“Have you noticed whether the cherries are all gone?” Dick 
called out to her. 

Bretta stopped and told him of a tree where he would find a few, 
and he walked away whistling. 

“Can I help you, Bretta?” asked Effie, seeing that the girl’s hands 
were so full that only Bretta could have managed not to drop some- 
thing. 

“ How can you use such a bandaged arm?” asked Bretta, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“ My arm is much better. I will go to the spring-house with you 
and help you,” Effie answered, meekly. 

“Why don’t you follow Dick, and get him to give you some 
cherries? I can help myself with the butter,” was the curt reply. 

“TI have just finished my supper; one can’t always be eating. 
Dear Bretta, let me come with you.” 

Bretta looked at her sharply; the child had tears in her eyes. 
Perhaps Dick had frightened her. He meant no doubt to be kind ; 
but men are rough, and Effie was scarcely better than a flower. 
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Bretta had seen Dick playing the surgeon, and she was angry with 
Effie for such folly. She had not seen him kiss the wound, or she 
would not have forgiven the child so easily ; for Bretta held that a 
girl should know how to keep a man in his proper place, and she had 
no patience with one who could not. No man had ever tried 
nonsense with her. 

After that evening, Effie was not called upon to bake the cakes, 
though she had other work to do that she did not like any better. 
For some reason Bretta was not quite so friendly. 

“Tt is time for you to learn, you'll never be any younger,” she 
would say a dozen times a day, and usually when the task was a 
disagreeable one. Bretta could not have explained to herself why 
she felt less friendly to Effie ; indeed, if any one had taxed her with 
feeling the difference, she would have denied it. Yet Effie felt the 
effects of the change in her. 

One evening Effie had to draw water for the next day’s washing. 
The bucket was heavy, and strained her arms until the blue veins 
showed plainly. Then too she could not carry the bucket as did 
Bretta, and the water splashed out at every step and wether. “Give 
me the bucket; it is much too heavy for you,” said Dick’s voice. 

She had not seen him coming across the yard, and he startled her 
so he made her spill the water. “You'll never fillatub. Give me 
the bucket and I will carry the water for you. Do you wish to break 
your arms?” 

But Effie drew back and held on to the bucket. She would not give 
it up, much as her arms ached ; for Bretta had come to the door and 
was watching them. “Do you not hear! Give me the bucket,” 
said Dick, loudly and sharply. And poor: Effie dared not disobey. 

“ Bretta,” said Dick, as soon as he came near her, “ why can’t you 
draw the water? See how the child has wet herself.” 

“ She needn’t hold the bucket slantingly,” answered Bretta, coolly. 

“But she does; and to have the yard full of mud-puddles is 
inconvenient.” 

“If you had not frightened me I should only have wet myself,” 
said Effie, blushing with anger. 

“T don’t like to see a girl dripping like a fish,” remarked Dick 
gravely. “There is Bretta, who can carry a bucket full to the brim 
and never spill a drop.” 

“That is because I have strong arms and a hinge in my back. 
Effie will soon learn to bend under a strain upon her, and will carry 
the water without spilling,” said Bretta, encouragingly. 

“Not as long as / live,” said Dick, and walked away. Then he 
called back, “ Mind, Bretta, no more mud-puddles. If there is no 
one but Effie to carry water, I will lend you one of the men to do it.” 

“Never mind,” said Bretta, kindly, seeing Effie’s flushed, vexed 
face. “There is plenty to do besides carrying a bucket ; but if Dick 
makes a point of it, we shall have to give in, as he is master.” 

It was not only about carrying water that Dick interfered. There 
was very little that Effie could do to please him, for Bretta had 
spoiled him so that he had only to hint that she did anything satis- 
factorily and she was sure to undertake it. If Effie looked pretty 
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and kept the rooms in order and put a flower in her hair, Dick was 
sure to be satisfied, but if she undertook any actual work he grew 
fault-finding. 

“There is no use in keeping any one to help Bretta,” Mrs. Madox 
was saying. “ Effie can very well be spared.” 

“ Don’t be too hard on Bretta, Mother. The willing horse is sure 
to be overdriven. Effie must surely be of some use,” answered Dick. 

“What she does isn’t worth her feeding, let alone her wages Just 
to tidy up a room, and potter over the flowers —” 

“And look pretty. Few girls can do that better than Effie does,” 
interrupted Dick. 

“She doesn’t eat much,” Mrs. Madox went on to say ; “I often 
wish she were heartier. But still, it is not worth while to pay her 
wages, and I shall bid her go when her month is up.” 

“Let me manage it, Mother,” proposed Dick, in his loud clear 
voice, for Mrs. Madox was deaf. “Perhaps I can get her to stay 
without wages, just for what she eats and drinks, and of course we 
must give her her clothes. If she will stay for these, you wouldn’t 
consider it a bad bargain, would you?” 

“Maybe not. You must do just as you please, as you are master 
here. But I would speak to Bretta first, if I-were you,” said Mrs. 
Madox. 

“What is it Bretta’s business?” 

“ Bretta does everything, so she might naturally like to be asked,” 
insisted Mrs. Madox. 

“ Bretta won’t care. So I eat all she cooks and let her do as she 
pleases, she will be satisfied. Besides, Bretta likes a good bargain, 
and to have Effie for nothing she’ll think excellent.” 

Did Dick know that Effie was gathering currants right under his 
mother’s window? Of course she could not help hearing every word 
he said when he talked so loud. She had a great mind to call out to 
him, but she was ashamed. So she took up her basket and went to 
the other end of the row of bushes, out of earshot, but where the fruit 
was not so abundant. 

Poor little Effie! she was ready to cry with sorrow and vexation. 
Who was Dick that he should hold her so cheaply? He was willing 
to keep her because she ate so little, and really was of some help to 
Bretta, if only to arrange a room tidily. He would keep her, forsooth, 
just for her food and clothes, and he one of the richest farmers in 
the county! Well, men could be avaricious. She was glad he would 
make her the proposition himself, for she would surely tell him what 
she thought, and then she would go back to her grandmother. What 
did he care if she was not wanted there? 

Effie thought all this as she slowly picked the bunches of currants. 
It had been pleasant work to her a half-hour before, indeed it was 
scarcely work at all. She had quite forgotten that she had put 
some of the red bunches with their green leaves into her hair ; and 
if she had remembered it, she could not have guessed how they shone 
like jewels in the sunlight. 

Suddenly Effie’s fingers began to work rapidly, for she heard a 
heavy footstep on the gravel-walk. She would not turn and look, 
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though she knew Dick was standing just behind her, watching her. 
Her cheeks grew as red as the fruit in her basket. Why did he 
stand there? Did he not see she was busy? Was he in such haste 
to treat her as if she needed his charity? But she would not stay ; 
no, she would rather die first. 

“Why do you stand there?” she asked irritably, unable any longer 
to keep silent. “I can’t half pick the currants if any one watches 
me, and Bretta is waiting for them.” 

“ Let me help you,” he said, stretching out his hand and stripping 
a whole branch at once. “You need not gather them so daintily. 
Bretta is going to use them for wine.” 

“ But she does not want them bruised. Pray let me gather them ; 
there is little enough I can do.” 

“You can and have done more than you think,” Dick answered, 
letting the branch fly back. 

“Some things better than Bretta does, no doubt,” said Effie sar- 
castically, sure that he was opening the way for his proposition. 

“Yes, some things much better than Bretta,” he answered, quite 
coolly. 

“Then why is it you are calling on Bretta for everything, until she 
is quite your slave? I would not try to please any man as Bretta 
does you,” Effie said hotly. 

“But you may do it without intending to. For instance, those 
currants please me, for they look vastly pretty in your hair. But that 
is no reason you should take them out. That was cross in you, just 
because I said they were pretty. Let me put these in their place,” 
urged Dick, coming to her with a bunch of fruit in his hands. 

“ No, you shall not,” said Effie, drawing back. “I'll not wear your 
currants any more than I will the clothes you would kindly give me, 
neither will I let you feed me.” 

“Clothes and food! Ah, now I see, you have been eaves-drop- 
ping,” said Dick, gravely. 

“How could I help doing so when you will talk so loud, and the 
best of the currants grow under your mother’s window? But I am 
glad I overheard you, for if you had ever proposed such a thing to 
me, as you said you would, I might have said something terrible. 
Whilst now I shall only say that I intend to go home to my grand- 
mother.” 

“That is what I expect you to do, and you are mistaken if you 
think I won’t make my proposition just as if you had not overheard 
it. Listen to me, Effie,” he said, coming near her, and suddenly 
seizing her by the hands as if he feared she would run away: “When 
a man wishes to take care of a girl, it is not because he hates 
her; and he don’t quite consider he is doing a charity either, unless 
charity means, as some say it does, love. I want you fora wife, not 
for a servant.” 

“Do you not hear Bretta calling me? She wants the currants. 
Pray let me go,” said Effie, breathlessly. 

“No, I shall not, until you promise to be my wife,” and Dick still 
kept his grasp on her. 

“ But did you not say I must go to my grandmother?” 
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“ Certainly, for a week or so, until I come to marry you.” 

“ But I have not promised to marry you,” said Effie, demurely. 

“That I know, and so I shall keep you until you do.” 

“ With Bretta calling me?” 

‘“* Bretta shall call you until you say what I wish you to.” 

“That I will serve you for love all the days of my life?” 

“ As my wife should do.” 

But Effie laughed, and broke away from him, running to Bretta. 

“You might have done a better afternoon’s work,” Bretta said, 
taking the basket from her. 

“It is Mr. Richard’s fault. He would not let me gather the 
currants under his mother’s window, and as he is master I had to do 
as he bade me,” said Effie, demurely. 

That evening Bretta went to look at the currant-bushes, that she 
might make a rough calculation as to the number of gallons of wine 
she could expect. Under her aunt’s window she could hear. Mrs. 
Madox’s voice droning, as the bees do amongst the raspberry flowers. 
Dick’s voice, as he answered her, came loud and clear: “ Yes, I shall 
get married as soon as possible ; the sooner the better.” 

Bretta could not hear her aunt’s reply, but Dick’s came quickly — 
so quickly that she had not time to turn away: “ Bretta? I don’t 
want Effie to be like Bretta, Mother. I don’t want my wife to have 
a rough skin and hard hands and a stoop in her back, as she would 
if she worked as Bretta does. She must be mistress here, not maid.” 

Bretta tried to walk off softly. On the gravel-path she was out of 
sight of the house. Poor Bretta! she had thought much of Dick’s 
comfort ; yet after ali, men are ungrateful, and think more of what 
pleases their eyes than their palates ; and they like a pretty, gentle 
little thing that will nestle in their hearts, especially if they are strong 
men like Dick Madox. 

Bretta walked up and down the gravel-path two or three times, and 
then she wiped her eyes — why, it was hard to say, for she was not 
crying. Girls like Bretta are not easily moved to tears, but that is 
no sign that they do not feel keenly. 

Suddenly she remembered that she had to strain the currant-juice 
for the wine, and so she turned and walked slowly back to the 
kitchen. She had come to a very different reckoning than as to how 
many gallons of wine she would make. 

Effie heard her come in and crept down-stairs. She wished to 
keep out of Dick’s way, and felt sure that she was safe with Bretta 
even if he came in search of her. Suddenly, Bretta stopped squeezing 
the currants, the juice rolling in drops like blood over her strong 
arms. “You'll not want me to go, Effie?” she asked ; “you'll never 
quite suit him in making the cakes, and in such small matters. If 
you want me to stay, I could help you.” 

“Ah! Bretta, that is so kind in you. I don’t want to be mistress, 
but only to be a little loved and petted,” said Effie, kissing Bretta’s 
brown cheek with effusion. 

“There, you'll stain your dress with the currant-juice,” returned 
Bretta, gently pushing Effie from her. “Only keep your pretty face 
and be good-tempered, and Dick will pet you and love you to your 
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heart’s content. It’s a man’s nature to take kindly to a pretty girl ; 
though why any of us are made ugly is beyond my understanding, 
unless the Almighty thinks as well of a single life as of a married 
one. One thing, none of us can say which is the best for us until 
the day of our death, when it will be too late for choosing. So many 
pounds of sugar to the currant-juice is sure to turn out good wine, 
but none of us can reckon our lives spoiled or sound until the end 
comes. So we are just fools to fret over what is to come. And, 
Effie, I am glad you are not managing and fond of work, and so will 
want me; for if you want me,I have no fear of Dick’s wishing to 
have me leave.” 

“As if it would be Briarfield to any of us without Bretta! I am 
not so sure that Dick would not send me off if he had to make a 
choice,” said smiling Effie. 

Then she stole out into the garden, for Dick was standing at the 
gate and beckoned to her, and Bretta was left alone to measure the 
currant-juice. 

EmILy READ. 


UNFAITHFUL. 





TIFLE your longing; chain the old regret 
Whose bitter waves roll ever in your breast; 
Wrestle all vainly, quench the burning: yet 
In the fierce struggle does not come your rest. 


To satisfy the inward restless craving, 
You rush the living wood and forest through ; 
The wind, soft sighing in the tree-tops waving, 
Shall whisper, “ Here, last year she came with you. 


And Memory, faithful, her strong aid shall lend me: 
“Here did she linger, here her footsteps passed ;” 
The very windings of the glade befriend me: 
“This was the walk she took with me —the last.” 


The little spring, its rocky bed o’erflowing, 
Shall murmur how my knee was bent to drink ; 
Its liquid voice shall tell the flowers, growing 
Along the circle of its mossy brink. 
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The forest trees, lit up with autumn glory, 

Decked in their richest robes before they died, 
Stood still and listened to your whispered story, 

In the deep calm that hushed the woodlands wide. 


Never shall you forget the peaceful resting 
My spirit gave you then amid your strife ; 
Your heart, your brain, these memories infesting : 
My soul has left its impress on your life. 


Yet, high aloft my steadfast hand unshaking, 
Can still uphold its quenchless lamp of truth ; 
With faith unblamed, I hear the wild waves waking 
Their echoes on the fading shore of youth. 


Not mine the losing, when your hand unknowing 
Flung on the strand that priceless jewel rare; 

Not less in worth the beauty of its glowing, 
That rendered life to me supremely fair. 


Mine was the eye whose glance could pierce the veiling 
Of clouds that bounded your horizon small ; 

My love those peaks and distant ramparts scaling, 
Looks down triumphant where the shadows fall. 


Shadows that once with darkness overwhelming, 
Wrapped my whole life as with a deathlike shroud ; 

Now, through the mists in distant radiance trembling, 
Shines back the silver lining of the cloud. 


SYDNEY BERNAL. 





A TRIP ACROSS THE GREAT WEST. 


T was on a warm September afternoon that I started from one of 
our large Western cities on my journey to California. For two 
months I had looked forward to the time when I should be in pos- 
session of my section in a Pullman car, my shawl and travelling-bag 
and magazines around me; and now I was able to refute triumph- 
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antly that cold little axiom which tells us that anticipation is better 
than reality. Never had I felt so elate, so content with myself and 
the world, as on that warm September afternoon. 

The last handshakings and good-byes were over ; my kind friend, 
who left me a remembrance of him in a bouquet and the last novel, 
stood on the platform with his hat off, wishing me a pleasant journey. 
The train moved slowly out of the depét and we were off. When we 
were past those dispiriting outskirts of the city, and were flying by 
yellow cornfields and green groves, I began to observe my fellow- 
travellers. Some were settling themselves— hanging up bags, and 
stowing away stove-pipe hats, which were replaced by the more com- 
fortable travelling-caps. Some were already settled. Conspicuously 
so was the party opposite me, the stout lady and her two pretty 
daughters, all in brown linen. They had had the leaf-table hooked 
on to the side of the car, and were playing euchre with a dark young 
gentleman. Large lunch-baskets near suggested the comfortable 
meal that would take the place of the cards when the lamps were 
lighted. At one end of the car was a group of young men — long- 
limbed, stalwart sons of Kentucky. They were bound for the Tule 
lands, and were already, in fancy, laying out their “lots ” on the San 
Joaquin. I could hear them discussing with the air of new pro- 
prietors, the advantages of wheat-growing and sheep-raising. In the 
seat in front of mine, two fine-looking middle-aged men were talking 
on the same theme. They spoke in quiet tones, and I could hear — 
“breaking of levees,”—*“ failure of last year’s wheat crop,”— which 
showed that though embarked in the new speculation, they were 
prepared for those contretemps which young people never take into 
account. 

The section behind me was occupied by a lady, decidedly maiden, 
and decidedly English. She was a small, active woman, who looked 
at everybody keenly with her small, bright eyes, like the eyes of a 
very wide-awake bird. A well-worn travelling-bag rested beside her 
shawl and umbrella. How ashamed I felt of my new morocco bag, 
with my initials on it in gilt letters and the last patented spring! 
Only to-day I had been so proud of my perfect travelling-equip- 
ment ; now I threw my cloak over the bag to conceal its too evi- 
dent newness. I heard the English lady tell the conductor that this 
was her second trip to California. She mentioned incidentally that 
she had lately been in Australia, and that she was uncertain whether 
a second visit to the Sandwich Islands would, in American phrase, 
pay. Her voice had a northern burr, and I decided in my own mind 
that she was a native of Yorkshire— perhaps could tell me some- 
thing of the Bronté sisters and Haworth Parsonage. 

The only other lady in the car was a Frenchwoman. She had 
a nurse with her and a baby, whom I regarded as a probable dis- 
turber of my slumbers, but it was impossible not to feel interested in 
the mother. Her stock of English was small, and she became much 
involved in her transactions with the conductor. Whether kindness 
or the desire to air my French moved me I do not know, but I 
offered my services as interpreter, and received in return a lovely 
Frenchwoman’s thanks, and a smile from the darkest eyes and 
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sweetest mouth that ever charming, seductive Frenchwoman pos- 
sessed. 

For the rest, my fellow-travellers were young men, all bound for 
the Tule lands, save one, a florid German, whose name, as far as I 
have yet discovered, was only Carl. He contemplated going into the 
“grape business.” They all talked much, laughed loud, put their 
feet up on the seats, and joked each other about Miss Mollie and 
Miss Carrie and Miss Katie, whom I supposed were fair ones left 
behind in Old Kentuck. 

Now I felt myself obliged to take more than a traveller’s usual 
interest in the sharers of his pleasures and adventures, in these fellow- 
travellers of mine. A party going West to colonise had chartered a 
car, but some persons dropping off at the last moment, four sections 
were left vacant, and tourists to California were invited to take them, 
to make up the required number. I took one, the English lady an- 
other, the French lady a third ; the fourth was to be occupied by a 
party coming on at nine o’clock. It was expedient to establish 
sociable terms in our little community, but I decided that it was now 
too late to begin. 

By the time I had made myself acquainted with the appearance of 
my fellow-travellers, night had fallen, the trees looked like shadows 
hurrying by, and now the porter came through the car to light the 
lamps ; the passengers divided into parties, erected their small tables, 
and began to unpack their baskets. Some Frenchman says, “ Show 
me what a man eats, and I will show you what he is.” Accordingly, 
from my corner I watched the preparations for the evening meal, 
beginning with the stout lady and her pretty daughters. Evidently 
they disturbed but the top stratum of the well-packed lunch-basket. 
First an alcohol-lamp was produced, and tea was made by the young 
ladies, assisted by the dark young gentleman; then fried chicken 
appeared, accompanied by pickles and ham-sandwiches and hard- 
boiled eggs. The repast closed with fruit-cake. The party seemed 
to enjoy this modern gypsying ; they were plainly making for the first 
time a meal under such peculiar circumstances, flying along in a 
dimly-lighted car, the tea dancing out of the cups; and then the 
novel pleasure of throwing chicken-bones out of window! ‘There 
was a great deal of fun made by the two young ladies and the dark 
young gentleman, and if the jests were not very witty, the laughter 
was very mirthful. The English lady got out at an eating-house ; 
the French lady spread a white damask cloth over her small table, 
and with the aid of a French coffee-pot, made some fragrant café noir, 
of which she offered me a small cup; then a roll of light white bread 
appeared from her small basket, and a bottle of stuffed olives. The 
dessert consisted of a few chocolats d vanille. 1 thought the stout 
lady in the brown linen duster looked pityingly at the meagre repast. 
After the merry meal came the washing of cup and platter and the 
stowing of them away in the baskets ; after which again cards became 
popular, and a fartie carrée occupied nearly every section. The 
French lady, Madame C., came and sat by me for a while, and chatted 
pleasantly in her pretty Parisian French, She was on her way to 
join her husband, who was a banker in San Francisco. Three weeks 
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before, she had left Paris — very reluctantly, as she confessed. “Oh, 
jai pleuré, j’ai pleuré!” she exclaimed, raising her hands. She soon 
had her berths arranged, and retired into privacy behind her curtains. 

At nine o’clock the party who were to occupy the fourth section, 
came on the train. They were an elderly clergyman and his wife, 
both very stiff; the lady very angular. They sat bolt upright 
opposite each other, until the clerical stove-pipe hat nodded sleepily 
to the elderly scoop-bonnet. The porter was busily putting up the 
berths, and nasal sounds from the far end of the car intimated that 
some tired traveller was already in the arms of Morpheus. 

“ Berth up, marm,” said the civil porter, “a colored gentleman,” 
as he described himself. But the clerical lady shut her lips tight and 
shook her black bonnet. 

“No berth for me,” she said severely. “I shall not retire.” 

“ But, my dear,” remonstrated her husband, “everybody does it.” 

“T know what is due to female propriety,” returned his lady. 
“ Other people may retire in public ; I shall sit up.” 

The English lady’s berth was being arranged, and she was chatting 
with the porter, who seemed to be an old acquaintance. “The last 
time I was over this road,” I heard her say. The clerical lady 
regarded her with great disgust, and remarked audibly that if there 
was anything she hated it was “temerity in a female.” When I was 
in comfortable possession of my berth, 1 peeped between my curtains 
and saw the clerical couple still sleepily adhering to propriety ; but 
at length the old lady made the effort of a martyr and submitted to 
her fate. Then the safe-keeping of the stove-pipe hat and the bonnet 
became a problem, which resulted in the bonnet being placed in the 
hat and both deposited in the corner of the upper berth, the old 
gentleman being solemnly warned not to mash either, and after a 
few sighs and groans the new passengers subsided. 

And so we rushed on through the darkness. Within the car the 
lamps burnt feebly, and snorers in various keys, and the sweet voice 
cf the French mother quieting her child, alone disturbed the stillness. 
Last night I had slept in a four-post bed, within a locked room: 
could I sleep now behind curtains that had to be pinned together 
in the middle, with a sleeper at the head and foot? Yes, I could, 
and did ; for in the midst of thinking how funny it was I fell asleep. 
And so on through the darkness mile after mile. The moon came 
up and shone in my face, which woke me enough to look out and see 
that we were passing water that shone like silver in the moonlight, 
then to drop to sleep again, and so on again mile after mile. 

I was never an early riser, being quite of Charles Lamb’s opinion 
that the sun should not be seen until he is up and dressed for the 
day, and should certainly not be surprised in the act of rubbing the 
morning mists out of his eyes ; but the fellow-travellers were stirring 
very early, the beds were being deftly made up and packed away by 
the porter, and I could rest no longer. Of the difficulties of the 
toilette I will not speak ; amiable must be the woman whose temper 
is not chafed by them. One of the young ladies, I observed, had 
her hair in tight curl-papers, and wore a net made of a thick green 
veil. “To keep my hair nice, you know,” she remarked. “I packed 
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up my comb and brush, and don’t expect to see them until I reach 
the Grand Hotel in San Francisco.” 

“ But then appearances,” I suggested. 

“Oh! nobody cares for looks in travelling,” she rejoined. “There’s 
Will Stump — isn’t he handsome and so nice? You must know him,” 
and she smiled and nodded to the dark young gentleman, who was 
walking on the platform of the place at which we stopped for break- 
fast. ‘I guess he thinks he’s seen me looking prettier,” and she 
laughed as she glanced at the green net reflected in the looking- 
glass of the lady’s dressing-room. 

When I stepped out on the platform and felt the cool morning air 
in my face, my irritation vanished. The gong was sounding, and 
coffee and hot rolls were tempting to an early morning appetite. 
“ Come in with me, my dear,” said the English lady, and she hooked 
my arm through her own and walked me into the breakfast-room, 
where the passengers were eating with the proverbial rapidity of 
Americans, 

At ten o’clock we reached St. Louis, or rather the outgrowth of 
St. Louis on the eastern side of the river. The great bridge over 
the Mississippi was not then completed, and we crossed the river in 
a ferry-boat. Some one pointed out the unfinished bridge, which 
looked to me like a gigantic spider stepping across the river. Some 
of our party went up to the Planter’s Hotel for a second breakfast, 
I among them, The omnibus took us through the old part of the 
city, where we saw traces of the French town — narrow streets, and 
old houses nearly all wall with only a few dismal windows. 

When we were all assembled again, and ready for our day’s 
journey through Missouri, we heard that Lord Ferrars and his suite 
were leaving in another train for Denver City. Everybody crowded 
to the windows to catch but a glimpse of his lordship’s valet. How 
unfortunate that his lordship was not going to Kansas City and in our 
train! His lordship had been hunting on the prairies, and was push- 
ing farther west. I think some of the party contemplated changing 
their tickets and going by Denver City, but it was now too late ; and 
te this day not one of them has seen Lord Ferrars. 

And now, Westward ho! through billowy Missouri prairies, by the 
muddy waters of the Missouri, at this season very shallow, with mud- 
banks exposed, and only an occasional canoe floating down the 
stream ; by Jefferson City and St. Joseph, profanely called St. Joe. At 
every stopping-place I got out for a five minutes’ walk on the plat- 
form, a plan 1 recommend to all travellers who have a long and con- 
tinuous journey before them. At one place I made the acquaintance 
of two little German children, an infant Gretchen and Hans, round- 
eyed and shy, with clattering sabots on their little feet, and only their 
tawny hair to cover their heads. ‘Their faces were thin and sallow 
— from “cheels” the mother said, stroking the tawny heads. I did 
not wonder, with the mud-banks and the river at their doors. Poor 
little emigrants! I hope life has something betier for them than that 
cabin by the Missouri river. Perhaps, if 1 go back when I am an old 
woman, I will find a town where the cabin stands and my Gretchen 
and Hans wealthy proprietors. 
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I will not soon forget the sunset on the prairies. The sun went 
down as it sinks at sea; only instead of the sea, think of yellow 
prairie-land covered with waving grass or thick corn. The light 
lingered long in the sky, then night came, lamps were lit, berths 
made up, and so on again through the darkness. 

One day was very like another as far as regarded the occupations 
and amusements of the travellers. A great many meals were eaten, 
and euchre was played all day in the intervals of napping. Sume 
people looked out of the windows, but most of the travellers appeared 
to wait for “the real scenery, you know.” Until then, there were so 
many heavy hours to be lightened. 

At twelve at night we reached Kansas City. I put the curtains 
away from my window and looked out, but to this day Kansas City 
suggests to my mind only darkness lit up by occasional lanterns — 
policemen in heavy coats, who were armed to the teeth, some one 
near me whispered, walking up and down the platform —a twinkling 
row of lights somewhere in the distance, which suggested a city, and 
brakesmen flashing lanterns under the cars and testing the wheels. 
Two voices of the night went past my window ; they were talking of 
an attack made only last week by robbers on the train ; that was why 
the police were around and a general air of vigilance prevailed. 
There was a howitzer on a rear car. Here was matter for unpleasant 
meditation at the dead of night in a wild country. I breathed a 
prayer for a “lone, lorn woman ” and fell asleep, to wake at Nebraska 
City and look at the first windmill I ever saw. 

I think we reached Omaha by noon. I did not go into the town, 
but instead, watched the inhuman treatment my trunk underwent in 
being moved to another train. It would have to be corded, I was 
told, or it would never reach Frisco. I became irate, and thought of 
writing a scathing letter about the injury done to portable property 
on the Central Pacific, but gave up the idea. 

All that day our route lay through flat prairie-land ; no trees after 
we passed the Platte — nothing but yellow grass and cactus-flowers 
and sunflowers for hundreds of miles. Sometimes a dark object 
raised itself above the grass. ‘This was the head of an Indian, who 
watched the train go by, then dropped back in the long grass. 
Sometimes we saw an Indian emigration—a meagre horse laden 
with blankets and kettles and small children, an Indian walking at 
its head, an Indian woman walking behind, with a pappoose on her 
back and a half-naked boy holding by her hand. ‘They looked after 
the train with stolid indifference. At one stopping-place a piece of 
paper was handed in through the car-window by an Indian, who wore 
a very dirty blanket as gracefully as a Roman might have worn a 
toga. The paper contained these words (spelling-bees were unknown 
then): “ Plez giv this pore Indian somthing to eat and ware — He is 
a worthy objeck.” The baggage being unattainable and lunch-bas- 
kets containing only a limited quantity, the “ worthy objeck” received 
nothing, and as the train moved off i saw him standing with his arm 
raised to heaven, invoking vengeance on us, as I fancied. 

Journeying on through the prairies I think of my childhood — of 
day drawing to a close on a prairie in Texas —of white tents and 
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camp-fires, and haunting fears of bloodthirsty Indians. Before that 
I can scarcely remember anything of life. What a gulf lies between 
that time and this, when I am being safely carried through the wild 
Western land in a Pullman car, without a thought of danger! The 
fierce Indian of my childish recollections is now a whining beggar, 
not pleasant to look at with his grease and his matted hair, though 
something in his eyes suggests a lurking treachery, and I shiver if he 
looks at my head. 

On this day euchre was suspended, for it was the “ Sabbath,”— as 
our clerical friends called Sunday. There was more eating and sleep- 
ing and yawning perhaps; that made the only difference between 
a holy day and a week-day. Toward sunset several hymns were 
sung. The girls had sweet voices. I added my voice, and one of 
the long-limbed Kentuckians contributed a very deep basso. “Abide 
with me,” which I have heard at funerals and on other religious 
occasions, always reminds me of a Nebraska prairie and sunset, and 
sweet young voices singing solemnly as the light fades, and the train 
goes swiftly on with interminable prairie before and behind. 

By this time I was quite intimate with my fellow-travellers, Madame 
C. and the English lady being my favorites. It was laughingly said 
that we had eighteen feet six inches of young Kentuckian. The 
young gentlemen who furnished this joke were three tall, lazy-looking 
men, remarkable for their peculiar taste in cravats. One which was 
worn with a light gray suit, was in color an apple-green. Their 
costume became wilder as we left civilisation and plunged into the 
“ pararers,” as the sons of Kentucky pronounced the word. The 
sober business-coat made way for a hunting-shirt, then a belt holding 
pistols and bowie-knives was added to the dress, and the conversa- 
tion turned on an Indian attack. The pistols, however, were used 
only in firing at, and I hope missing, prairie-dogs. 

“Now we are on the Rocky Mountains,” said the English lady. 
I could see that we were ascending. The long sweep of prairie was 
broken by rising ground, on which we sometimes saw antelope 
standing in clear relief against the sky ; but this gradual ascent was 
not what I had expected the approach to the Rocky Mountains to be. 

At Sherman, the highest point crossed by the road, the air was 
cold and rare. Some persons complained of parched lips and palpi- 
tation of the heart, but “I opened my mouth and drew in my breath,” 
the air was so exhilarating to me. A bride got on the train at 
Sherman —a blushing grenadier of a woman, in a white cotton dress 
and a green veil. ‘A wedding in high life,” somebody said — 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. Near Laramie, a young girl, the 
daughter of an officer of the post, and her little brother, ran a race 
with the train on their fleet ponies. The girl’s pretty hair tumbled 
down over her face and shoulders, but she only shook her head 
and dashed on. 

At Laramie a new conductor took us in charge. He was called 
Captain Jinks, and no one seemed to know his real name. He was 
a fine-looking young man, and a man with a history. Some years 
before he had been engineering on the Central Pacific line, when the 
party was attacked by the Indians and the white men were driven off. 
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Captain Jinks was wounded and scalped. Later in the day, a band 
of Indians hostile to the first crossed the field, and a fresh fight took 
place over the dead and dying. He escaped death only by feigning 
death. Hours after, the white men returned to look for their wounded. 
Captain Jinks was taken to the camp, and strange to say, recovered. 
He rarely removes his cap, but tells his story to any one who cares 
to hear it. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains begins near Sherman. We 
seemed to be on a broad plateau; but around us, some near, some 
on the horizon and melting into the clouds, were snow-peaks. Some- 
times a white peak would flash out brilliantly in the sunlight as we 
rushed by ; but look back at it, and it stood hoary and grand, lifting 
its snowy head into the sky. The rocks are built by the architect 
Nature into weird, grotesque forms. Nowa circle of stones would 
recall Stonehenge and the Rocking Stones; a little further would be 
a great rugged pile, perhaps a cairn raised to mark a giant’s grave or 
the scene of some struggle among the Titans. Or the rocks would 
present the appearance of castles and fortresses, or a rugged mass 
would rise, huge and formless, bearing on its topmost stone the 
cabalistic inscription — S. T. 1860 X. 

The air grew warmer as we descended, and foliage relieved the 
eves wearied by the desolate grandeur of the rocks. In Echo and 
Weber Cajions, the walls of the gorge tower high above the brawling 
stream dignified with the name of river, and the red and yellow tints 
of autumn blend with the brown and gray of the rocks. Always 
clear against the sky, or melting into cloud, are the snow-peaks, 
virgin sentinels of the rocky barrier. At the Devil’s Gate a mountain 
torrent comes tumbling and rushing through a narrow gorge, “cold 
waters by rugged ways,” as Christina Rossetti sings. 

And now we have crossed the Rocky Mountains. As you look 
back, you may, if you will, in imagination continue the bleak range 
of mountains until it becomes the Andes and forms the second of the 
great stony girdles of the earth; or you may look forward to the 
smiling fields of Utah, and fancy them covered with a sea whose 
waves beat in far-off ages against those rock-barriers ; or, dismissing 
the past of geologists from your thoughts, you may see how serenely 
the sun is setting, and how rich and golden the light is on the fields 
where laborers are resting on their hoes and looking at the swift 
train, perhaps thinking of the long line of emigrant-wagons, once a 
familiar sight. ‘This is Mormon land. Count the chimneys of that 
white frame-house, and you will know how many wives the master of 
the house and the bit of reclaimed land about it is so happy as to 
possess. As it happens, in this case there are but two. Here you 
begin to gather together your travelling equipment, strap your shawls, 
close your bags, and cram your books and papers into the corners of 
the baskets, for yonder is the stopping-place, and there is one more 
change to make. After that, no more transferring of yourself and 
your belongings until you reach the wharf at Oakland and smell the 
salt air of the Pacific. 

Here our clerical friends disembark and take the train to Salt 
Lake City, which is thirty miles off. Their mission is to visit a 
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missionary of their communion in Salt Lake. The clerical lady has 
been so far corrupted by habit and example as to retire nightly 
without protests or sighs or even an acid puckering of her lips. But 
I see her in Salt Lake with horror and disgust stamped on her ex- 
pressive features at every step. Two Sisters of Charity also 
leave our train and take that for the Mormon City. Meek, pious 
women, wearing their coarse dress of black serge and their flapping 
white bonnets. They look like children in the bustle and hurry of 
the scene — half-curious, half-frightened — such children as those of 
whom it was said, “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” and “ Suffer them 
to come unto me.” They are much stared at as they hurry away 
with the white wings of their bonnets flapping ; but I see that our 
clerical friend and his lady kindly assist the good Sisters in the dis- 
tracted search for baggage, and the black scoop-bonnet walks off 
in company with the white cap. 

An old sea-captain exchanges into our car and takes the section 
left vacant by the clerical party, and with this addition to our community 
we start on the dreary way that lies before us. But now a distressing 
incident occurred. ‘The French nurse, who had been in tears all the way, 
went out at the stopping-place to walk on the platform, taking the baby, 
little Clémence. There were several trains going and coming ; no doubt 
the Frenchwoman became confused. At any rate, half-an-hour after we 
were ¢# route, a picrcing scream was heard from Madame C., and she 
flew wildly to the door of the car, crying, “ Clémence ! Marie! O mon 
Dieu! mon Dieu!” and thereupon fell into distracted weeping and 
wringing of her hands. The passengers crowded round her, but only 
the English lady and I could understand her rapid French. Marie 
and the child were missing. They were left behind at the stopping 
place, unless — oh, horrible thought ! — Marie, grown desperate from 
home-sickness, had thrown herself and the baby under the wheels of 
the cars. At this horrible suggestion the poor mother fainted 
and all was confusion. ‘ What’s the fuss about?” said the sea 
captain. “Child missing? Eh?—stop the ship!” and he jumped 
up on the arm of the seat, being a small man, and pulled violently 
at the rope. ‘The train slackened, then stopped, and the conductor 
came rushing into the car. He was very angry and refused to go 
back. “She’ll pick up the child in San Francisco,” he said. But 
public opinion was too strong for him, and he put back and took up 
the distracted Frenchwoman, administering a long rebuke in strong 
English, which she fortunately did not understand. It was some 
time before we could recover from the confusion. Little Clémence 
became very popular and was kissed and petted. The grateful mother 
placed her in the arms of the old salt, who looked very much startled 
at the apparition of a baby-face on his shoulder. “ She will thank 
you all her life,” said the pretty young mother, with French effusion, 
and she kissed the sea-captain’s hand with brimming eyes. 

Our road now lay along the Great Salt Lake, whose waters looked 
heavy and sluggish. To-morrow we wake in the desolate alkali 
country. “The Lord rained brimstone and fire out of heaven.” 
Surely, a Sodom stood here in this blighted, arid land. The white 
dust sifts through closed windows, and gets into eyes and throat and 
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nostrils, irritating and inflaming. The glare of the sun on the white 
earth is blinding ; the heat in the car is stifling, for the windows 
must be kept closed to keep out the fine dust. Yet I sit on the top 
step of the platform, resolved to lose nothing of the scene. 

Now the mountains approach each other, and the way lies through 
a valley, where a thread of a stream flows sluggishly with green 
rushes on the banks. The only other growth I see is the wild sage. 
There is no color anywhere save in the sky — thank Heaven, it is 
always everywhere — and in the dull green of the rushes. Here the 
mountains recede and leave a vast amphitheatre. The mountains 
themselves, whether near or far, are bare and arid, and lift clear-cut, 
sharply defined forms against the sky. This is the place in which to 
study nude Nature. 

Humboldt is an oasis in the desert. We reach it at sunset, and 
draw a long breath through our dust-clogged lungs. The impression 
it left on my mind is one of delicious rest and coolness, and pleasure 
for the eyes. When I describe it, this is Humboldt, a patch of vivid 
green in a dull arid land. There is a white frame-house where 
people live, and are not haggard and dust-grimed like other dwellers 
in the alkali country. There are trees about the house, and there is 
a patch of thickly-growing alfalfa. A pond is set in the midst of 
this miniature meadow ; in it ducks and white geese are swimming 
and diving and shaking the cool drops from their shiny backs. In 
front of the house is a fountain, falling in a small basin, around 
which grow white clover and grass. I plunge my hand in among 
the wet leaves and blades, which feel so deliciously cool and soft. I 
stare over into the green alfalfa patch and the pond, and feel that 
my eyes can never get enough of this refreshing greenness and cool- 
ness. Another night upon the alkali plain will take us out of sight 
of those bare Wahsatch mountains, and bring us to the Sierra 
Nevada (Snow Mountains). The very name is refreshing after two 
days of dust and glare and sage-brush. 

An old conductor, who came on that night, told me as I stood 
gossipping with him at the end of the car, that the water along the 
road would not make steam; it bubbled and frothed and was good 
for nothing. ‘Take my advice, Miss,” said this wise and kind man, 
“and don’t wash your face or hands until you are out of this alkali 
country.” I looked at the reflection of my grimed visage with a 
sort of despair. “Cologne will do it, Miss — use your cologne-bottle 
and your handkerchief, and drink tea—that’s my advice.” Some- 
times when the train stopped I looked out of my small window at 
the white moonlight on the white land, or on the mysterious waters 
of Humboldt Lake, or Humboldt Sinks, as this lake is called, since 
here the winding stream that had so long kept company with us, 
sinks or widens out and forms the lake, at any rate is traced no 
further. ‘The scene is weird. I have seen something like it in a 
theatre when a ghastly light is thrown on the stage and the faces of 
the actors grow livid. 1 feel my own face becoming so and drop 
back on my pillow. 

I wake in a purer, cooler air, and look out at snow-peaks again, at 
cafions and stiff pine-trees ; but just as I place myself at a window to 
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breathe and see, we whisk into a snow-shed, and lo! smoke and cin- 
ders driven back from the engine and sparks flying by. Now and 
then through openings in the shed I see snow and trees, or catch 
the glimmer of Dormer Lake. I do not remember to have seen the 
story connected with the naming of this lake in print, and I give it 
here as told me by a Californian. 

Many years ago an emigrant-train reached Tahoe Meadows. The 
season was October, and the mild air and the beauty of autumn kept 
the emigrants lingering too late. The guides warned them of the 
danger of delay, and urged them to be moving again; but the rest 
after the long journey was too sweet to be broken. The guides left 
the party, and the emigrants resolved to winter in this pleasant spot. 

One night the snow came. The air was thick with it ; it piled itself 
high on the mountains, and rose swiftly and softly over the huts in 
the valley beneath. Trees cut down at the snow-level show how high 
the snow rose that year. Then too late the train began to move, 
through falling snow and snow-drifts piled high by the wind. The 
sufferings of the party were terrible. One man, Mr. Dormer, pushed 
on with the rest until his strength failed, then stopped in the snow to 
die. His wife remained with him, and took a farewell of her little 
children, whom she commended to the care of the mothers in the 
train ; the wagons went on, and the Dormers died by the side of the 
unnamed lake, since called, in memory of the pitiful death in the 
snow, Dormer Lake. 

At Cape Horn we hung over a frightful depth, a wall of mountain 
rising up on one side, leaving only a narrow and crumbling ledge for 
the train to pass over. American and Blue Cafions are very beautiful, 
especially when moonlight “floods all the deep blue gloom with 
beams divine.” 

And now California! We all grow excited, and every window is 
occupied. At one place we get out to view a captive “grizzly” that 
walks round and round his cage ; at another, to see an Indian dandy, 
a pappoose, and an aged crone, scarce in the likeness of humanity 
now at her great age, an hundred and three. She is dressed in a 
coarse, dirty white material, and wears a mantle drawn over her head. 
A young Indian mother, possessing more claim to beauty than any 
Indian woman I have yet seen, exhibits her pappoose, and smilingly 
unfastened for our enlightenment the bands and strings that confine 
the copper-colored baby. The dandy, who is tall and good-looking, 
wears very bright colors and ear-rings, and has his hair falling in long 
greasy black ringlets over his shoulders. They all beg, and accept 
anything, from a piece of tobacco to a two-bit silver coin, that is, a 
quarter of a dollar. They are Shoshones. 

Euchre is forgotten as we approach the Tule lands. The San 
Joaquin is not distant, and our young proprietors leave us at Stockton. 
We all change our greenbacks for gold and silver. At the stopping- 
places, mammoth pears and peaches and the famous grapes are 
brought on the cars. How deliciously the purple black of the Dam- 
ascus grape blends with the green of the Muscat and Sweetwater, 
and the flame-color of the Flaming Tokay !—a feast for the eye as 
well as the palate. The sea-captain has made himself very agreeable, 
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and now he talks to me of San Francisco. He brews beside a 
fragrant cup of tea; the brand is the Flowery Kingdom, he mys- 
teriously informs me. The conductor has long ago put out those 
alcohol-lamps that were to be such a comfort to us ; accidents often 
happened from the use of the spirit. But the sea-captain beckons 
me into his compartment, and shuts the glass doors. “ The 
conductor knows me for an old salt,” he said ; “ sailors know how to 
use fire carefully, so he winks hard as he passes me and my lamp.” 

At twilight we reach the Contra Costa range. Farther on is 
Oakland, through which we rush at ten o’clock. Now we are on the 
tressel that stretches three miles into the bay from the Oakland shore. 
Around us are the green waters of San Francisco Bay. There is the 
lighthouse, and the salt wind we feel and taste blows in from the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The train stops on the wharf and we get out. We are all excited 
still, and laugh rather wildly as we stamp on the resounding platform 
and tell each other that the six days’ journey is ended. That yonder 
is San Francisco. The boat E/ Cafitan is waiting for us, and we 
begin to cross the bay. The night is dark, but the sky is full of 
stars. That dark mass rising out of the water on the right is Goat 
Island, or, as the natives, who love musical sounds, call it, Yerba 
Buena. Yonder is Alcatraz, and again, Angel Island, region of 
flowers and soft breezes. In front of us is aline of lights, and there 
is San Francisco. 


REVIEWS. 





Cosmo de’ Medici, an Historical Tragedy ; and other Poems. By Richard 
Hengist Horne. London: George Rivers. 1875. 


E are glad to see a new and handsome edition of this fine 
tragedy, by the author of one of the noblest epics in the lan- 
guage — Orion; a work which for splendor of imagination, grace and 
power of diction, can hardly be surpassed in our thousand years of 
literature. 

The enigmas of history have always been favorite themes for the 
dramatist. Don Carlos, PerkinWarbeck, Demetrius, are but a few out 
of many instances where the poet has endeavored to peer behind the 
veil of historical mystery, and weave a connected tissue of events 
from his conceptions of the human heart. 

The sudden death of the two sons of Cosimo I., Duke of Florence 
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and Siena, is one of these mysteries. The account given by the Duke 
himself was that they both, while accompanying him on a journey, 
were attacked by a malignant fever; that the elder, Cardinal Gio- 
vanni, died at Leghorn, and his younger brother, Don Garzia, a few 
days after at Pisa ; both deaths being soon followed by that of their 
mother, the Duchess. 

Natural as this statement was, such was the general opinion of 
Cosimo’s character, that a different and more tragic report spread 
swiftly abroad, and was even believed by the Council of Trent, then 
in session. This story, which is found in the manuscript chronicles 
of the time, but not in the published histories, is thus recorded in a 
MS. history of the Medici family :— 

“While he [Cosimo] was in the sporting country near Pisa, there 
happened a strange accident ; for on one morning the Cardinal of 
Medicis, second son of Duke Cosimo, began to dispute about the 
sports of the field with Don Garzia, his brother. The cause of this 
dispute was a goat; and both coming to high words and worse 
deeds, Don Garzia drew his sword and wounded Cardinal Giovanni 
severely in the thigh. The Duke Cosimo, hearing a scuffle, ran to the 
place where he heard this noise, and finding mischief already done, 
applied the dressings with his own hand, and instantly sent off to 
Florence for Master Antonio Venturini, surgeon from Sarzana ; but 
because the sword had passed quite through the thigh and the 
muscles of the same, for which thing there was little remedy, the 
poor Signor, after a few days, died at Leghorn. The Duke being at 
Pisa, the Duchess (who loved Don Garzia as she loved her own eyes), 
knowing that he had committed a great crime, but thinking that the 
father’s anger was past, called Don Garzia to her and said, ‘Go, 
Don Garzia, to your father’s presence, and on your knees ask pardon 
for the fault you have been guilty of.’ He, prompt at his mother’s 
command, instantly obeyed, presenting himself before the Duke, his 
father. But the blood was still boiling ; the Duchess was in too 
much haste ; the father, on seeing the son, though humbly and with 
eyes full of tears he sought pardon for the crime he had committed, 
not heeding what his boy was saying, and still overcome by rage, 
without regarding anything, seized his sword and with one blow 
despatched him. The Duchess hearing of the shocking event, was 
instantly overcome by so bitter a grief, that taking to her bed she 
closed her eyes, and overcome by sorrow, most miserably died. ‘The 
three bodies came to Florence in coffins, the people and the citizens 
making a great tumult because of the accident. By the death of 
these personages the felicity of that family terminated, for in beauty 
of countenance they all three resembled angels.” 

This version of the story has been chosen by Mr. Horne as the 
subject of his tragedy. We are shown the brilliant court of the 
Duke, in which, among courtiers, scholars, and artists, moves moodily 
about the younger son, Prince Garcia. Brought into contact with 
his brother, Cardinal Giovanni, who is represented of a generous and 
joyous spirit, the clashing of their dispositions soon appears. ‘The 
Duchess attempts to bring about a better feeling between them, and 
proposes a hunting-party, while her endeavors are seconded by Ippo- 
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lita, the Duke’s adopted daughter, who is beloved by both princes. 
At the hunting-match the princes quarrel over the killing of a boar, 
and in their mutual taunts the name of Ippolita is spoken. Each 
claims her for his love, and in an instant their swords are out. Gio- 
vanni is slain, and Garcia, tortured by remorse, hurries from the 
spot. The body is found soon after, and the tidings conveyed to 
the Duke in the midst of a banquet. After passionate agonising 
questioning of the messenger, the Duke orders the body to be placed 
in the anteroom of his chamber. Ippolita next appears and timidly 
confesses to the Duke the love between herself and Giovanni (of whose 
death she has not heard), but assures him when she heard of his 
high plans for his son, and his purpose to marry him to the Emperor’s 
daughter, she not only resolved to lose him, but even prevailed upon 
her lover himself to submit to the Duke’s will. The keen anguish 
her allusions to Giovanni’s noble nature and brilliant future give the 
Duke, is very powerfully expressed. 

The combat of the brothers has been espied by one Zacheo, a 
Moorish pirate, lurking in disguise about the city, and he reveals him- 
self to the prince. Garcia makes an arrangement with him to bury 
the body of Giovanni by night in the forest. Hither Garcia comes ; 
and while waiting for Zacheo, expresses his anguish and remorse in a 
soliloquy full of poetic horror. As he crouches here, the Duke’s 
emissaries come, a muffled, ghostly train, take up the body and bear 
it away. 

All suspicion points to Garcia, and those who suspect, and those 
who suspect not, even Ippolita and his mother, turn to him with 
agonised questionings: “ Where is thy brother? How did you part? 
Were there any unfriendly words between you?” until his racked 
spirit almost longs for disclosure and the end. A masked messenger 
summons him to the Duke’s private apartment. Garcia solilo- 
quises :— 

Masked !— 

What further would the Duke with me ?— my trial 
Exceeds ‘all condemnation ;— what is this ? 
Methought I had passed the worst? Why solI have! 
Nought now remains but idle repetition, 

Queries, conjectures, probabilities. 

‘These blows do harden me, and make the deed, 
Appalling once, seem common as a cloud 
Wherein great faces frown and fade; my heart 

Is as a stone that’s on the highway broken 

By wheels, men, cattle,— and I almost feel, 

With like occasion I could do’t again : 

Terror hath dashed his torch before my eyes 

Till hell seems ashes ; paralysed despair 

Lies, carved in ice, outstretched before my path ; 
Remorse is beggared ; scarcely grief remains ; 
And of concealment I am grown so sick, 

That on my coffin I would gladly sit, 

Saying —“ Cease all this prate —’twas I who slew him!” 
But I have ta’en my stand beyond retreat : 

This deed, O Cosmo !—it is none of mine! 


In the next scene Cosmo is in the ante-chamber of his apartment, 
waiting for Garcia. 
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Cosmo, The solid earth beneath me seems to rock ; 
Yet will not I !—like Justice will I stand 
Upon mine own foundation, steeled in right. 
And thou —O vast memorial arch above, 
Whereon the luminous host in silence range ; 
Our God, and all great gods of ancient creed, 
Glorified giants and portentous powers, 
Coeval, co-eternal with the spheres, 
Who gaze with solar face on this my deed ; 
O spanning arch! yawn thou, and let heaven down 
To crush me ere I do’t, if I be wrong! 
Something like madness lifts me !—so !—he comes! 


Enter GARCIA, 


Garcia (after a pause). Sir, I am here. 
Cosmo (advancing and fixing his eyes upon him). 
Art worthy to be here? 
Shouldst thou not rather be within thy tomb ? 
Garcia. I rather would be there, 
Cosmo. Wherefore wouldst rather? 
Garcia. Because, sir, I am sick of this vile life 
Which I am made to lead by constant questions 
Touching my brother’s absence. Wheresoe’er 
I turn, suspicions fang me ; words are fangs 
And looks are words — therefore I’m sick of life. 
[Cosmo charges him with the murder which he 
denies. ] 
Cosmo. Boy! boy! no more !—thou utterest 
Words the base coin of self-deceptive fiends. 
(They silently confront each other.) 


I have a picture here, of ancient date, 
Which looks eternal — placed beyond time’s hand, 


(leading him towards the curtain.) 


It was thy mother’s gift when first we married, 
And hath been treasured since most sacredly. 
A solemn lesson doth the subject teach 

To erring mortals : recognise — acknowledge ! 


(He throws aside the curtain and discovers the body 
of Giovanni laid upon a black marble table.) 


Garcia (after a pause of horror.) I did it! 


Cosmo then bids him prepare to die. Garcia urges that though 
he gave the fatal blow, it was in self-defence, his brother having first 
attacked him. Cosmo spurns the defence with scorn, as the desperate 
lie of a coward ; then takes Garcia’s sword from him, and Garcia 
kneels. For a moment the father relents, and folds his wretched 
son in his embrace, then raises the sword, and a masked attendant 
enters and removes the lamp. 

Cosmo justifies himself to himself for this terrible deed on the 
ground that he was but executing justice. A formal trial would only 
have published the disgrace of his house. But in arrogating to him- 
self the prerogative of heaven to judge not only the act but the heart, 
he has overstepped the limits of mortality, and laid himself open to 
a terrible retribution. The Duchess suspects the deed, and dies of 
grief: Ippolita takes the veil. Zacheo, the pirate, claims an audience 
and tells the Duke that he was a witness of the combat, and that 
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Garcia was not to blame, having been fiercely attacked by his brother 
and forced to draw his sword in self-defence. This last blow crushes 
the Duke: his soul is shaken by grief and remorse, and the shades 
of death begin to close around him. He forces himself to attend a 
solemn mass for the dead, but during the celebration he falls dead. 
There is a certain terrible, almost Shaksperean, grandeur about 
this tragedy that our meagre sketch of it can not possibly convey. 
Or rather, in the steady irresistible march of the tragic events, in the 
deepening of the gloom and horror, it reminds us of Webster. It is 
one of the few tragedies of modern times that are worthy of a place 
beside the great dramas of the sixteenth century. W. H. B. 





Madame Récamier and her Friends: from the French of Madame 
Lenormant. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Att readers who found interest in a translation of J/adame 
Récamier’s Life, published three or four years ago by Roberts 
Brothers, will be glad to have this new volume, which elucidates the 
history of this “most beautiful woman of Europe,” and leaves a 
more satisfactory impression than the somewhat vague Zz itself. 
This lovely French woman was a power in Parisian society for a long 
number of years. That the place she occupied was won and held 
through her extraordinary beauty of person alone, is hardly credible, 
for she contrived to retain it even after this marvellous combination 
of perfections had succumbed under the weight of years and partial 
blindness. It is somewhat amusing to see the persistent way in 
which her friends and correspondents —her niece and biographer, 
Madame Lenormant herself — Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, 
Ampere, Camille Jordan and others, endeavored to ferret out the 
secret and charm of this subtle fascination which she exerted over 
them one and all. Madame de Staél, whose jealousy was proverbial, 
who could brook no rival, whose ugliness was as extreme as Madame 
Récamier’s beauty, was her devoted and passionate friend. Chateau- 
briand was the lover of a life-time. Ampére, twenty-three years her 
junior, the courted and petted idol of Parisian society, worshipped 
her as a divinity, and during her life gave his heart to no other 
woman. 

Mentally, Madame Récamier was not brilliant. Nothing in her 
letters, of which we have some forty in this volume, indicates any 
great strength or culture. And yet she influenced to a singular 
degree the most brilliant minds of France, and swayed them with an 
enduring power. Her American translator says that her “ grace 
and tact” (that wonderful wych-hazel wand in the hand of a French 
woman!) were such as to amount to “ genius,” for they produced the 
effect of genius. Her amiability knew no bounds ; her temper had 
a divine attribute of calmness and patience ; her natural kindness 
of heart seemed to impress those who surrounded her as much as 
her gift of beauty; her capacity for friendship was limitless. A 
certain mysterious pathos and attractive sadness united to form the 
atmosphere in which she moved ; and she ever maintained a delicate 
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reserve and reticence in regard to herself that stimulated interest 
without ever satisfying it, and heightened the romantic affection in 
which she was held. Her constancy was one of her noblest traits ; 
no vicissitudes weakened her devotion to her friends, no sorrows 
quenched it, no absence rendered her forgetful or indifferent. 
Death alone seemed able to dissolve the tie that bound her to those 
whom she had once truly loved. 

The prevalent idea that Madame Récamier was simply the beautiful 
queen of society, passes away as we read her Life, or make further 
acquaintance with her through these Zefters to and from her friends. 
We are brought in contact with the softer side of her character ; we 
have her presented to us as the self-sacrificing daughter ; as filling 
with the most assiduous care the mother’s place to her adopted child ; 
as the sympathetic sister ; as the tender helper of all the woes she 
was able to alleviate ; as everywhere and under all circumstances 
a most womanly woman. 

One rises from these volumes with modified conceptions of domestic 
French life. Of course, we have known that the chateau-life of the 
old nodlesse in the Provinces was a different thing from that of Paris 
salons ; but here we have a picture in the simple and unostentatious 
salon at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, of a Parisian life kept as natural and 
sweet and pure as if it had been passed in the seclusion of Provence 
or Gascony. A 





Insectivorous Plants. By Charles Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Some few years ago the general idea was that the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms parted from each other like two forks of a tree: 
in contact only at the lowest part; and diverging more widely the 
further each developed. In some of the /rofozoa there is either no 
structure at all, or else a structure of such character as resembles 
vegetable forms as nearly as it does animal ; so that it is not easy to 
decide where animal life begins. Low plants and low animals swim 
about freely in a fluid medium, absorbing their nutriment through 
their cell-walls ; while plants of higher type are fixed to one spot and 
feed by roots, and animals of higher type preserve the faculty of 
locomotion and feed by means of a mouth and digestive apparatus. 

Recent investigations, however, have shown that these distinctions 
are not universal: there are animals that are fixed to their habitat 
by roots through which they feed ; and there are plants which feed 
by mouths and a genuine process of digestion. More than this ; 
there are plants provided with a complex and highly organised 
mechanical apparatus for catching and destroying the prey on which 
they feed ; so that we may regard them as true carnivora of the vege- 
table kingdom. To the investigation of the strange properties of 
some of these, Mr. Darwin has brought those faculties of patient, 
minute, and conscientious research for which he is so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

There is a genus of plants, common in Europe and parts of the 
United States, known by the name of Drosera or “sun-dew,” distin- 
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guished by a peculiar apparatus of hairs or filaments springing from 
the leaves, and tipped with globules of a clear viscid fluid, which, 
glistening in the sun, resemble dew-drops, and hence the scientific 
and popular names of the plant. If a small insect lights upon one 
of these tentacles he is caught at once by the viscid fluid ; the ten- 
tacle then slowly bends inward and carries the insect to the centre 
of the leaf. The contiguous tentacles also bend in the same manner, 
so that the insect is firmly clasped by them and pressed down upon 
the glands which arise from the surface of the leaf. These glands, 
and similar organs which tip the tentacles, now exude an acid fluid 
which dissolves all the soft parts of the insect, and then re-absorb 
the resulting solution ; so that when the tentacles at last unclose, 
nothing is left but the scaly insoluble portions, the rest having 
been digested and absorbed. In this way is this highly organised 
plant able to support itself on soil so barren that nothing but 
moss (which is nourished by the air) can grow upon it. 

Mr. Darwin found, by repeated and careful experiments, that the 
plant would not only digest insects, but also particles of meat, of 
hard-boiled egg, of cheese, and fibrin, gluten, and legumin from 
vegetables. Bone was first decalcified and then digested, and even 
dentine and enamel were softened. This process is a true digestion : 
the neutral secretion of the glands becomes acid after the nitrogenous 
substance has been seized by the tentacle ; and the substance dis- 
solves without putrefying, while similar particles laid on damp moss 
beside the plant soon became putrid. While this process of digestion 
and absorption is going on, the masses of protoplasm in the cells of 
the glands were affected in very curious ways. 

If the particle of matter be laid on the side of the leaf, only the 
tentacles of that side fold down ; and they do not, in that case, bend 
in to the centre, but fold immediately over the particle ; showing 
that they have a power of directing their motions. 

Mr. Darwin tried the effects of a great variety of substances on 
this plant. Inert, insoluble bodies, like bits of glass, coal, &c., were 
seized, but soon released. Some of the vegetable alkaloids and other 
strong narcotics were poisonous to the plant; others, even curare 
and the venom of the cobra, which act so energetically on animal 
organisms, were not poisonous. Many of the acids were poisonous ; 
but formic acid was innocuous. As many of the insects on which 
this plant subsists have the power of secreting formic acid, we can 
easily see why this exception should occur. 

Another curious phenomenon about this plant is its susceptibility 
to almost incredibly small quantities of certain substances. This 
was most marked with phosphate of ammonia, which produced strong 
inflection when applied in a solution of one part of the salt to 
2,187,500 of water, being in the proportion of one grain to about 
more than thirty-one gallons. Of this solution about half a drachm 
was poured over a leaf ; so that the amount of the pure salt sufficient 
to produce this action was less than the thirty-millionth of a grain. 
There is no test known to science, except the spectroscope, that can 
at all approach this delicacy. 

Far more curious than this, however, is another member of the 
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same family, the Déionaea muscipula, or Venus’ fly-trap, which grows 
only in the eastern part of North Carolina. This plant is perhaps 
the most wonderful in the world. The leaf is bi-lobed, with a leafy 
footstalk, and the two expanded and somewhat recurved lobes are 
fringed with a row of rigid spikes. From the upper surfaces of each 
lobe project three filaments. The lobes themselves are covered with 
minute purplish glands. 

When one of these filaments is touched, ever so lightly, the lobes 
instantly close, the marginal spikes interlocking. If an-insect has 
been the exciting cause, it is captured, unless small enough to escape 
between the spikes. When thus imprisoned, its struggles to escape 
cause the lobes to close still more tightly and subject it to severe 
compression. The glands on the surface now pour out an acid 
secretion which dissolves it, and the resulting fluid is absorbed by 
the glands. This secretion, however, is only excited by nitrogenous 
substances: if the lobes are made to close on a substance that the 
plant can not assimilate, such as a bit of glass or blotting-paper, 
there is no secretion; an elective power which is not shown by the 
sun-dew. The closed lobes, as Mr. Darwin-expresses it, form a tem- 
porary stomach, in which a true process of digestion and absorption 
goes on. Pieces of bread, boiled egg, of meat, raw and roasted, of 
gelatin, of cheese, &c., were tried with the same results ; in some 
cases the absorption being so complete as to leave not a trace of the 
substance experimented on. When this digestion is accomplished, 
the lobes sometimes re-open, but with sensitiveness much impaired ; 
while in other cases the leaf withers and drops from the stalk. 
When the captured object, however, has been of an indigestible 
character, the leaf opens much more speedily, and is ready for another 

rey. 

The mechanical action of closure seems to be primarily effected by 
the contraction of the thick mass of cells overlying the midrib, and 
secondarily by a contraction of the whole upper surface of the leaf. 
How the motor impulse is transmitted from the sensitive filaments, 
is yet a mystery: nothing resembling nerve-fibres has been discov- 
ered. Dr. Sanderson has shown that “there exists a normal electric 
current in the blade and footstalk ; and when the leaves are irritated, 
the current is disturbed in the same manner as takes place during 
the contraction of the muscle of an animal.” 

We may thus construct a sort of scale of development of these two 
functions, motion and digestion of nitrogenous substances, in the 
vegetable world. The pitcher-plants are furnished with an organ for 
containing water, in which insects drown and decompose, thus serving, 
it is believed, the nutrition of the plant.. A small water-plant (wéré- 
cularia) is provided with bladder-like organs, fitted with a light valve, 
into which insects push their way, the valve closing behind them by 
its own elasticity. A little mountain-plant (Pzmguicula) secretes from 
its leaves a viscid fluid by which insects are caught, and their bodies 
are then enclosed by the edge of the leaf slowly folding over them 
until they are digested. In drosera rotundifolia we have the special 
apparatus of tentacles and glands which has been described. 

On the other hand, as regards motion, we find various plants pro- 
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vided with organs that have a power of moving upon being touched, 
or even spontaneously. This faculty is usually connected with the 
process of fertilisation, as in the stamens of Jderberis and kalmia. 
More remarkable is the power possessed by some of the mimosa 
family, of closing their leaves when touched: with what object, is, we 
believe, unknown. But in donaea both these faculties are exalted and 
combined in an extraordinary way ; so that in these respects it ap- 
proaches the animal kingdom more nearly than any other known 
plant. It seems strange that a plant so remarkably endowed and 
specialised should be confined to one very limited district of the 
world, and even there it is thought to be failing, so that it is not im- 
possible that our descendants may read of the dionaea with much the 
same feelings as we read of the dodo; or perhaps with keener regret, 
for the latter, at best, was but a queer gallinaceous bird, while the 
former is perhaps a key to some of the most interesting problems of 
biology. W. H. B. 





O'Hara and His Elegies. By George W. Ranck. Baltimore : Turn- 
bull Bros. 


THEODORE O’Hara, the subject of this little memorial volume, was 
a native of Kentucky. At an early period of his life he exhibited 
marked literary abilities ; but in his case, as with so many others, his 
ambition to achieve eminence was hampered by his want of fortune. 
He entered the United States Army and served with distinction 
through the Mexican War, retiring with the rank of Major. 

His literary tastes and talents later drew him to the editorial 
profession, in which capacity he conducted successively the Mobile 
Register, Louisville Zimes, and Frankfort Yeoman. 

At the breaking-out of the war between the States, Mr. O’Hara at 
once offered his sword to his native South, and was soon promoted 
to the colonelcy of the Twelfth Alabama Regiment. He afterwards 
served on the staff of Gen. Albert Sydney Johnston, and after that 
officer’s lamented death at Shiloh, he was appointed Chief of Staff 
to Gen. Breckenridge. 

The close of the war found him, as it did the most of his comrades, 
homeless and penniless; but he set at once to work to build up his 
broken fortunes. Disaster followed his efforts, and while cultivating 
a plantation on the Chattahoochee, he was attacked with malarial 
fever, and died in 1867. 

Mr. O'Hara, his friendly biographer tells us, had attained high 
reputation by his addresses, essays, and various forms of occasional 
composition, but “his fame rests upon his elegies.” ‘These, two in 
-number, “ The Bivouac of the Dead,” a poem of nine stanzas, and 
“ The Old Pioneer,” of eight, are reproduced in this volume. They 
are marked by feeling, ease and elegance of expression, and a certain 
eloquence that reminds us of the style of Halleck’s best work ; but 
we could hardly assign them so preéminent a place as is claimed 
for them, with a pardonable partiality, by Mr. Ranck. ‘Thé closing 
stanzas of “ The Bivouac of the Dead” give a fair specimen of Mr. 
O’Hara’s style: 
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“Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 

Dear as the blood you gave, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave ; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps, 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


“Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless tone 

In deathless songs shall tell, 

When many a vanquished age hath flown, 
‘The story how ye fell. 

Nor wreck, nor change, or winter’s blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb.” 





THE GREEN TABLE. 


N old and esteemed contributor sends us for publication the 
following letter :— 


To the Honorable Fustices of the Supreme Court of the United States : 


Gentlemen :— The following passages are taken from the WV. Y. Herald’s 
report of your lately rendered decision in the case relating to female 
suffrage :— 

“If the right of suffrage is one of the necessary privileges of a citizen 
of the United States, then the constitution and laws of Missouri confining 
it to men are in violatien of the Constitution of the United States as 
amended, and consequently void. ... Being unanimously of the opinion 
that the Constitution of the United States does not confer the right of suf- 
frage upon any one, and that the constitution and laws of the several States 
which commit that important trust to men alone are not necessarily void, 
we affirm the judgment of the Court below.” 

If the privilege, named in the first passage, does exist (at the present 
time), the existence is by wecessity of a grant in the “Constitution of the 
United States, as amended’’— that is, in the instrument containing the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Now, this amendment provides that the right to vote of 
United States male citizens of color, previously in a condition of servitude, 
shall not {on account of color or former state| be denied. Still the undivided 
opinion of the Court is that that “ Constitution as it is”” does not confer the 
right upon “any one” of them. 

I have, in venturing to address you this note, no intent to smuggle from 
you a settlement of the question of “freedmen’s ” suffrage. But, thinking 
that the sentences which I have cited, brought into connection, might be 
considered to bear somewhat more pointedly upon the question than you 
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designed that they should, it seemed to me not out of place to call your 
attention to them, that you might set up a defence against their misappli- 
cation, should you deem one needful. 
Very respectfully, 
Oct. 12th, 1875. Gero. E. SHETHINGTON. 


Editorial Note— The Honorable Justices — if their decision be correctly 
reported — seem not to possess the gift of very accurate expression. A 
privilege is some advantage or immunity granted by way of exception to 
some person or persons, who would otherwise be amenable to the general 
law or rule. The very nature of it is that of a favor or concession. To 
talk therefore of a “necessary privilege,” is an absurdity : if necessary, it 
is not a privilege ; if a privilege, it is not necessary. And to heighten the 
confusion, this privilege is in the same sentence spoken of as a “right.” 
As before, if a right it is not a privilege ; if a privilege, it is not a right. 

The next sentence is another beautiful example of the use of words at 
haphazard. In the first clause it speaks of “conferring a right,” which 
right, in the next clause, becomes an “important trust;” as if “right,” 
“trust,” and “privilege” were synonymous terms which might be ex- 
changed at pleasure. An abstract right, such as is here in question, can 
not be conferred by any person or power, nor can it be taken away. A 
trust, of course may ; and this is the case with the suffrage, which each or- 
ganised community or State entrusts to such persons as it thinks fit, and 
denies to the rest; and of the necessary qualifications it is the sole judge. 
The parties entrusted with the suffrage, have then the concrete and acquired 
right to exercise it without molestation, just as a trustee has the acquired 
right to administer the property entrusted to his care. 

In the utterances of debate or the hurriedly-written articles in the daily 
papers, we are not accustomed to criticise closely such laxities of ex- 
pression ; but when the highest tribunal in the country pronounces those 
decisions which define the supreme law of the land, it is surely not asking 
too much of the distinguished and learned gentlemen composing it, to 
request that they shall try to use such words as precisely express what 
they mean, and that they shall endeavor to know with some exactness what 
they mean to express.—ED. 
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